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YOU CANNOT BE SURE THAT qT iy 
“TWO FLAKES’ 


TOBACCO. 
YOU ARE BUYING UNLESS YOU INSIST ON GETTING IT 


A beautiful Dinner Service 

of 50 pieces is guaranteed 
worth the Guinea alone, 
consequent!, a charming 
China Tea Service and a uee- 
ful Collection of Crockery are 
given FOR NOTHING. 


Thousands sold all over the 
World. Everybody not only 
satisfied but amazed at the 
quantity and quality given. 
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Booklet: “THE ART OF SHAVING.” 


sent Post Fre. 
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“MAB” RAZOR> 


is e pronoun’: dby ali Whe have it ost Perfect Shavi: 
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compose renders im: tion imporsivic an rehasers are 
respectful y advised to accept nons which he not’ bear ie registered 
Trade Mark, the" 


READ THE FOLLOWING tt 
A SAILOR'S OPINION. H. SMITH, HM.8. Sront, writes: “ All the fellows in 
our ras WY tie Mab ie the Gost razer in ea inna.” 
OLLIER'S OPINION. Law (Duke of Cornwall's Light Infantry, 


wuss mu popolar Aira, Quafrittes Polkas. |} 
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TO SMOKERS! 


Make your own Cigarette, Sir: 
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Jeuckuy) Si, writes. “Your ravore are adinirabte. You will have many orders from our 
CK AC 
um CLERGYMAN'S OPINION. Tice Rev. J.C, Kilanne Rectory, writes: 
The *Mab* ts the only razor which has given me sitistaction eince I began to shave 
any cight tears age, 


COLON IST'S OPINION. Mr. T. V. Rock, Mounted Police, Satiabury, 


writes ao ¢ 

ert te unegusiied “ae | NAD’ #9 2 little Kom worth double tbe money, _it is twice as gooi. 
ARBER' ‘8 OF INION. | Little NELLIF Wick, the champion chiid shaver, 
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elnsy rf the period, The cuge with which it is manipulated enables the 

user to share in half the waual time. The blade is manufactured of the Jinest 
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English Steel, and can be cither plain ov hollow ground, 
The Public are respectfully advised not to accept imitations which possess none of the 
qualities which have made the “ Mab” famous. 
PRicks: Black Hindle, 2 6; Ivory, 3/6, Puirln Case (Black), 7.6; Ivory, 9 6, post froe. 
“MAB” CO. 73, NEWHALL oy 
BrRiar HAM. 


City Agent: CLEMENTS, 420, =| Ca | 
rend Strect, E.C. 
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This charming £ made from Fresh Clotted Cream. 


CHOCOLATE DEVONA.— This is Chocolate In Its most delicious form 3s 2» 
Sold Everywhere, in 1d. and 3d. packets. 


Prine 28imps. C.Chanoellor & Co. London. before I had the good fortune to take your C.B.Q. 
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IRISH DAMASK = 
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Love in Arcady. 
a 
lr was easy to say “I love you!” 
Under a summer sky, 
When the hours went slow, and the bees hummed 
low, 
And the winds went whispering by. 
For we were young and happy, 
Nothing of life knew we; 
And what more sweet than with careless feet 
To wander in Arcady. 


To-day in a book forgotten, 
I found a rose you had kissed. 
Do you remember the moonlight ? 
The path to the lover's tryst? 
And do you sometimes, I wonder, 
Think of the past and me ? 
And wish, some day, we could ateal away 
And wander in Arcady. 


Ah! no, ’tis a foolish fancy, 
The dream is dreamed and over, 
And you have forgotten the dear, dead days, 
When I was your loyal lover. 
For we are two weary worldlings, 
Seldom from care set free, 
And never again can we find the path 
That leads through Arcady. 


ren 9 rene 
Rough on the M.P. 


On one occasion an M.P. of a past generation, not 
noted for his habits of personal tidiness, was visiting a 
seaside place, and one day, while out ina yacht with a 
sailing party, he was swept overboard, but was happily 
rescued. en the excitement was over, a young 
fellow rushed down into the cabin. 

“ By Jove!” he exclaimed, “ we've been having such 
an exciting time on deck.” 

“What is it?” asked everybody. 

“Mr, Blank was washed overboard.” 

“T’m glad of it,” suapred a fastidious matron. 

Everybody was horrified. 

“Well, I'am,” she explained. “Just think of that 
man being washed on board.” 


To Stop Bicycle Thieves. 


THE popularity of the bicycle in all classes of society 
has been the means to 8 the development of many 
and varied inventions appertaining to the two wheeler. 
The advice suggested by a young bicycle enthusiast. who 
had the misfortune recently to lose his bicycle, which he 
had left in front of an office building while he entered to 
execute a commission, has the novelty of being 
absolutely original, and also of putting to practical use 
one of Edison’s most complicated inventions. 

This device he has named the “ Bicycle Stop Thief,” 
and if the apparatus actually works as the young 
inventor contends that it can be made to do, it will do 
omer almost entirely with bicycle thefts. 

_The young man has affixed a miniature phonograph to 
his bicycle, directly under the saddle. The phonograph 
is inclosed in a square box, and the apparatus only 
weighs two pounds and a half. In the centre of the box 
is the tinfoil cell, upon which he has imprinted the 
words “Stop thief!” many times. A wire connects 
with the rear wheel of the bicycle, and with that the 
apparatus is complete. 

hen the ag, dares enters a building he presses a 
button, and his thief-catcher is set. When the thief, 
who is always near by to take advantage of any careless 
pereon leaving a bicycle on the pavement, jumps into 
the saddle and starts to ride away, he is stopped 
by a voice which shouts, apparently behind him, 

Stop thief! Stop thief!” 

The faster he rides the wheel the louder grows the 
pursuing voice, until finally the thief in disgust vaults 
off the wheel and leaves it to its fate. A pressure of 
the button by the owner and the mechanism is detached 


and the wheel runs smoothly. The young inventor 
intends to a) for a patent as soon as he has the con- 
trivance 

All vights reserved.] \ 


“ How was the now play received ?” 
“There wasn’t a dry throat in the house.” 


Of 


Pretty ScHoo, TEACHER: “Thomas, state some 
of the beauties of education.” 

Thomas (oldest boy in the class) ; “ Schoolmistresses.” 

— 2 

Tr is related as singular that fat men seldom commit 

crime. It docsn’t seem so singular when you reflect 


fiat it is difficult for a fat man to stoop to anything 
ow. 


—_ +1 


Tue following letter was lately sent to a Cardiff 
schoolmaster : 

“ Dear Sir,—Please excuse my boy a scratching hisself. 
He’s got a new flannel shirt on.” 


A RURAL editor, speaking of a quill-driving contem- 
porary, says: “ His intellect is so dense that it would 
take the augur of common-sense longer to penetrate it 
than to bore through Mont Blanc with a boiled carrot.” 

Norse: “Sure, ma’am, the twins have been making 
a fuss all day, ma’am.” 

Mrs. Olive Branch: “ What about ?” 

Nurse: “It's because they can’t have a birthda 
apiece like the Smith children next door. They think 
they have been cheated.” 


32 


Sne: “Papa says that when coming to see me you 
must not come in a ’bus any more.” 

He: “Really! Does he expect me to walk all this 
distance?” * 

She: “Of course not. He saysall he asks is that you 
will come in a carriage, hired by the hour.” 


mone fee 


Master (to cook): “You needn’t say anything to 
your mistress, Jane, but have you a policeman for a 
sweetheart P ” 

Cook (indignantly): “ Certainly not, sir.” 

Master : “Then you'll have to get one, or else leave. 
I want someone to eat up the cold mutton.” 


—— 


“Drp you ever notice,” said Mrs. N. Peck, “ that 
about half of the pictures in the photographers’ windows 
are of bridal couples? I wonder why they always rush 
off to a photographer as soon as the knot is tied ?” 

“T fancy the husband is responsible for it,” said Mr. 
Peck. “He realises that it is about his last chance to 


ever look pleasant.” 
Bese 


Tue following story is told of a Scotch servant girl, 
newly arrived in Australia. On the day after her 
arrival her mistress observed her coming down the 
staircase backwards, and naturally inquired the reason 
of this crab-like movement. 

“ Lor’ bless you, mum,” was the answer, “ we always 
come down that way aboard ship.” 
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Jounny: “ Why are you putting camphor on those 
furs P” 

Mamma: “ To keep the moth out of them.” 

Jo : * What will the moths do if they get into 
the furs 

Mamma: “ Eat the hair off.” 

Johnny : “ Well, why didn’t you put camphor on pa’s 
head to keep the moths off it?” 
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“Dip you read this, dear?” said Mrs. Grigsby to 
Orlando ‘the other night. “It’s a strange case. 
harmless lunatic imagines that he’s a grain of corn, and 
will not go into the yard lest a chicken ate him. Isn’t 
it an odd delusion P’ . . 

“ Oh, the world’s full of such delusions, dear,” said 
Grigsby. “I know a harmless lunatic who seems to 
imagine that she’s a piece of cheese, and she will fly 
from 8 room when a mouse enters it for fear the little 
creature will devour her.” 


“THAT'S FROM P.W.I” 
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“ PEARSON'S WEEKLY ” INSURANCE COUPOX. 


The signing of this coupon by the purchaser will be 
sufficient to entitle his or her next-of-kin or legal re- 
presentative to the benefits of the £:,000 Railway 
, Jasurance and the Cycling lasuraace, provided the 
' conditions of the insurance coupon have been fulfilied. 


SIRO R sisciccaaseronionimmmmnmmnnnronmccne 
Available from 5 p.m., Friday, Ang. 26th, 1993, until mid- 


night, Saturday, Sept, 3rd, 1898, For full particulars see 
coltmn 3, page 14, 
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ExtEerp at 
Srationsns’ Harz. 


[Ong Penny. 


SIMPLY TAKE 
A POST.CARD 


and address it to the 
Editor under the fo!- 
lowing conditions ; 


TEN £5 NOTES OFFERED 
EVERY WEEK. 


Perhaps there is One for You. 


Every week the Editor of PEARSON’S 
WEEKLY addresses Ten Envelopes to Ten 
People in various parts of the Country. Inside 
each envelope he places a Five-Pound Note, and 
locks them away in his private safe. Alf 
you have to do is to apply to this office on a 
Post-card, asking if one of these Five-Pound 
Notes has been addressed to you, giving your 
full name and address. 

The names have been picked out at random 
from the Post Office Directories, so it is just 
possible notes have been awarded to people who 
are not readers of this paper. No note will be 
given unless it is applied for, so it would be 
advisable to tell your friends to drop us a 
POST-CARD, whether they are readers or not. 

All applications for No. 5 Distribution must 
reach us by Saturday, September 3rd, addressed to 

THE “NOTE” EDITOR, 

5 Pearson’s Buildings, 
Henrietta Street, 
London, W.C, 


RESULT OF SECOND DISTRIBUTION. 


ee 


Two of the ten envelopes have been applied for this week, 
one of them going to 


Mr. WILLIAM MORRIS VAUGHAN, 9 Broadway, 
Sheerness 3 


and the other to 


Mr. C. BELCHER, 26 Oaklands Grove, Shepherd’ 
Bush, W. ee 
Below are the names of those people who failed t¢ apply, 
and in consequence are £5 poorer. ; 


Mrs. Many Wet, 266 Hornsey Road, N. 

ABRAHAM GranaM, Ravensthorpe, Yorks. 

Perer Evans, 11 Nelson Street, Swansea. 

Miss Lruu1an Jonzs, 138 Picton Road, Wavortree, 
Liverpool. 

James Lennon, 21 Chapel Lane, Belfast. 

Mrs. Marearet Jacx, 70, South Bridge Street, Airdrie, 
Lanarkshire. 

Wann B. Martin, 2 High Street, Sandown, B.S.0., 


Sm Tuomas Lrrron, Osidge, Southgate, N. 


It does not necessarily follow that because your name 
has not been selected this time that you have becn left out 
inthe cold altogether. Maybe it is written on one of the 
ten envelopes at present lying in the editorial safe, waiting 
for you to send for it, 

If you are not a householder and your name docs not 
appear in the. , ask some householder friend if you 
may use his name and address. He won't object if you 
offer to share the fiver with him. 


The Result oft the Third Distribution will appear 
Next Week. 


PEARSON'S WEEKLY 


ADVENTURES OF A WAR | wcgzszgcssiss Sa Mtertor eter cotiet 


CORRESPONDENT. 


By Watter E. Groaan. 


V.—THE WORK OF A WOMAN. 


“JT wonper it doesn't occur to some of you home-staying 
journalists to write up the roll call of heroines. You make 
enough fuss cbout a man who gets the battle madness in 
him, and goes for the V.C. or a grave, but the quieter stories 
of women don’t figure much in print.” 

Dick Harrington, best of war correspondents, jabbed at 
his pipe with a seedy-looking penknife, and finding it free 
filled the bowl] handsomely from a dilapiduted pouch. As 
for me, I sat back and listened, for I knew a story lay at the 
back o f his words. 

“{f say nothing of the Johnnies who get glory on the 
battlefield. They aro plucky, I know, for I have sccn them 
and their acts, but they get their reward, and the women 
don’t. There is no big parade for them, no pinning on of 
cross, no shouting of well-fed citizens, no gorging at the 
fieshpots of the City bigwigs. Some of us know though, 
and pay tribute, and, perhaps, that means as much to them 
as tho shouting and flanmery. 

“T remember a case when a few of us sat with our legs 
dangling over an Indian grave, and a woman came and 
hiuled us back. ‘There was some little fuss made over it, 
and she had her name printed big in the ALLAHABAD 
Proverr, but somo other matter cropped up—some woman 
bolted with a staff officer, aud her husband and his wife 
Gragzedthe matter into court for the edification of Society 
—and a ceed which was as glorious as any in the annals of 
our army was overshadowed by a big ecindal. But we who 
live now by her bravery don’t forget, and she is bappier 
in that kuowledze, for she was a woman through and 
through, and cared not for tho noise of a crowd even 
when mellowed through the columns of newspapers. 

“ Among the hills are many forts, and some of them aro 
in bad repsir, and most cf them are undermanned. This 
matters not when the hillsmen are quiet, but when the 
border gets troubled and the hillsmeu dribble down and lie 
in the thick Lrushwood around the forts, there is care on 
tho brows of the ofticers, and hard words are said of thoce at 
Simla. These forts are the police huts, and it is here whera 
England has her nursery for the making of officera. The 
work is commenced in the big public schools, and then the 
boys are cent ovt to ke moulded and baked into men. 

While we bave to police the frontiers there will not be 
wanting men who are ripe for command, with cool heads 
an‘l long sight, carable of tenacious bravery, men who will 
hold the Empire togcther with a strong grip. 

“In ono of these forts I was caught when a minor hill 
trouble suddenly Llazed round it. I had gone up for 
shooting and the prospect of acquiring local knowledge. 
The shooting I had, but the gamo was not of the nature I 
expected, 

“JT had not been three days in Fort Daghtaar when 
Jimmy Murgatroyd got scrious, which in him was a sign of 
trouble. Ho,a ekeleton company of Sikhs, and a detach- 
ment of gunners for the four nine pounders which sat on 
the corners of the walls, kept the fort, Every month Jimmy 
wrote praying the Inspectcr-General of Forts for reinforce- 
ments, and every month he reccived an intimation that his 

“request would be duly laid before the authorities, and his 
command remained ever the same, except that sometimes 
tho skeleton company paraded with arnss reversed, and 
Jiu:my read the burial service over a gunner, or a Sikh 
was buried by his comradez, and the roll-call was ti:en one 
Ices. 

“At the period of my arrival there were three gunners 
shouting and singing with the fever thick on them, and a 
nuree had been sent up in response to a letter which was 
strony from the doctor. She went up two days before me, 
and when I entered the fort I saw thi grey and scarlet of 
her uuiferm movirg quietly about under the glare of tho 
Indian sun. 

“When in threo days Jimmy's face first began to look 
grave Sister Joan had eren tho worst of the fever, and she 
and the doctor grew cheerful. Miles, the doctor, was a 
alg ecw who had got through his schools early and took 

ile lightly and scriow:ly in streaks, as is the custom of 
youngsters. He was loud in praise of the Sister, and held 
forth to ua at length in tho quict of cigars which comes 
efter dinner, 

“* Jimmy, my boy,’ ho said, ‘sho is no end of a brick. A 
nuree is moro than half a doctor. Tho lads will be 
mounting guard again in a jiffey and seeing thoso blessed 
barkers are kept clean. And it will bo all due to her. The 
Army owes no end te the Netley Sisters. They fight death 
asa Lull-pup fights, and they give back to the ranks many 
&@ man who would be missed. Florence Nightingale has 
been the mother of an army of heroines. They aro at it 
night and day, fighting this climate which may be good 
for crawling things, but which makes promotion a rapid 
matter.’ 

“ Then Jimmy answered seriously, unlike the light tem. 

tuous manner of his usual observations : 

«*T would to Heaven she hadn't come! 
to be no place for a woman.’ 

“ Jimmy's voice is a continual trouble to his friends for it 
is as the voice of a ficld gun on holidays, and the Sister 
passing heard him and came to us. 

“*Why, Captain Murgatroyd?’ she asked. 

“*That I would rather not tell you until I am sure, he 
answered, troubled. 

«Tf it is danger I have seen it before,’ shesaid. ‘I have 
been through the cholera, I have nursed the plaguo. It is 
well that F should know so that when the danger comes it 
shall not be strange.’ 


This is going 


“«There is the.danger. Twice I have written warning, 
but they who should have straincd ears ure deaf. Day 
after day the hillsmen come down quietly, and they lie 
there. Like handfuls of eand they come down and he in 
the shadow of the trees, lie there waiting, with a bag of rice 
over their shoulder, until the time comes,’ 

“* How do you know P’ I queried, startled. 

“*How! It hasbeen coming sometime and I have warned. 


‘I know because I bave seen, because I can smell it. I have 


not policed these regions five years for nothing. With the 
coming of bronze upon my cheek has come wisdom; I know 
it also from the warning of an old villager.’ 

“ «Then send another letter to the base,’ I said, 

“*To be shelved again? Not until the crackle of the 
Martinis is hcasd will thoy beliove. And then it may be 
too late. What am I to do with a company for skeleton 
drill? There are not fifty men here, and three of them are 
like babies, with the fever just gone from them.’ 

* Sister Joan was not handeome I suppose, but memory is 
hazy, for I see her through the glass of her deeds. She was 
young—about twenty-five—and her face was strong and it 
was pleasant. She stood listening quietly while Jimmy spoke. 

“*If what you say be true, Captain Murgatroyd,’she said, 
‘I shall be wanted.’ 

“T tell you her quietness and her pluck took the starch 
out of me though I had grown dry and brown with cam- 
paigns, and the smell of powder was no new thing to me. 
As for the Doctor he jumped up and shook her by the hand 
so that ehe winced, and shouted, ‘ You are a brick, Sister !’ 
Which was pardonable in him because he was young. 

“When the third day came towards its end, the woods 
and the rocks and anything that would serve to hide from 
us, the hillsmen spat tire at Fort Daghtaar, and the Sikhs 
answered when they saw a head or an arm move, and the 
music swelled and rose up into a serene sky. At the speak- 
ing of the rifles the cloud on Jimmy’s face went, like tho 
stain of a cloud on the moor when the sun comes out, and 
he went in and out of the buildings of the fort with a joyful 
clatter of his sword. 

“«Tt has come, Harrington ; the blessed men of the hills 
are spitting bullets at us, and the walls aro getting pock 
marked. Now the old women who have authority over us 
at Simla—it is the hot season, and they will be at Simla— 
will know that my words were not cackle and that Iam no 
croaker. And teyord all my way is clear.’ 

“© And that, Jimmy ?’ I asked. 

“«« To sit iu this fort till it please them to send relief for 
the honour of the Army and the glory of Queen Victoria. 
And, by Jove, if the beggars care for it, I will give them 
such entertainment that they will remember for ever and 
ever that our guns are not only for ornament but will go off 
sometimes and hurt! Before I wanted to do something, 
and I was hazy in what direction tie something lay; now 
Iknow. It isa relicf, Harrington, a vast relief.’ 

“The dcetor got white at the discharge of the first rifles, 
and then red because I saw his pallor, and then went cff 
furiously to get out bis lancets and bandages and othcr 
things. Ho was very young, and he had not ecen men 
lusting for Lattle kefore. 

“In the evening I met him strolling about with a cigar 
in his mouth, and, sceing me, he went up on the walls, 

«Come down, Miles, you fool!’ I cried. ‘I don’t doubt 
you are well plucked, but only a raw youngster thinks 

ravery consists in foolhardincss. Come down—you will 
draw the fire!’ 

“Even as I spoke half-a-dozen bullets sang round him, 
and the song wasn’t pleasant for him and isn’t pleasant for 
anyone, howover bravo he may be. He came down then, 
slowly. Out of the gloom came Sister Joan. 

“* Dector,’ she said, ‘ you must not risk your life. You will 
be wantcd soon.’ 

“ho next day he bad work, and the day after that 
there was more work, and he began to find himself. There 
is nothing like work for teaching a man how to pull at the 
collar easily. After that he would duck and run when 
there was shooting, and we all thought the better of him 
for it. It is no use being killed if you can help it, and a 
brave man will hold his life for his country’s use. 

“ Jimmy prowiled round happily, and the way he kept his 
men in hand, using them softly, never hurrying them, yet 
always having them where they were wantcd, was ao lesson 
in itself. Never a braver man than Jimmy wore the diamond 
of a captain. And through it all his laugh rang out and 
kept our hea:ts from going into our boots, 

“Tho sub. of the gunners went under with a blue hole 
bored in his head, and tho sergeant had his left arm shat- 
tered so that the doctor took it off above the elbow, and he 
went back to sight the guns when the stump was bandaged. 

“ At the end of a week we began to be serious. Jimmy 
smoked more and went the rounds oftener, and Sister Joan 
looked every day in the direction whcre the relief column 
should come but didn’t. She was an angel was that woman. 
Night and day she worked, nursing the men who were hit, 
anal their number increased every day, though we buried 
many in a rough and hasty manner, Jimmy cutting down 
the Burial Service to a mere rag becanse of the press of 
time, When she slept no one rightly knew. Miles grew 
haggard, and his eyes were bright with dark hollows under 
them, for the strain was great. 

“« Heaven knows what I should do without her,’ ho said. 

«It tikes away the ’orror of dyin’,’ voluntcered a gunner, 
who had a bullet in his lungs and was booked. ‘Ef she 
ain’t a hangel never lemme seo one. She's grit, she is. 
Gives me drink she does when I’m dry, and talks when I’ve 
got the ’orrors.’ 

“The men used to sham sleep when they were racked 
with the pains of inflamed wounds go that she might rest. 
I saw one Sikh,a grand old fellow, bite his lips till the 
blood ran to keep himself from groaning when she slept in 
the camp chair in the hospital. 

“When the second week commenced Jimmy talked 
seriously to his sub., the doctor, and myself. 

“*We're booked,’ he said. ‘We've hardly got enough 
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left to man the walls, and we can’t last. The incessant 
work is knocking the men up. They’ve forgotten us below, 
I’m sorry for you, Harrington, because it’s not your trade, 
With us—well, it’s all in the commission or the shilling.’ 

“*T suppose,’ said the sub. thoughtfully, ‘they will send 
a punitive expedition.’ 

“The next day Jimmy had a bullet in his thigh, and after 
that was carried about by two bearers, the sweat often run- 
ning off hie face from the pain of the wound. 

“It takes two beggars from us,’ he groaned, ‘and we 
can’t spare one!” And in quiet times he eat propped up 
near the wall with a rifle. He was a good shot was Jimmy, 
and there was a fine crop of funerals for the hillsmen, 

“Then one day Sister Joan came to us. 

“*Why,’ she asked, ‘why don’t they send a column, 
Captain Murgatroyd?” 

“« Why?’ he echoed. ‘I don’t know. Becauso they 
don’t know how serious it is 1 suppose. Only fifty miles, 
and there’s old Butler. He’d come if he knew. I served 
under him in the second Afghan campaign, and his eyes 
were skinned, and he knows how to go through an enemy. 
He’d come if he knew, but he doesn’t. 

“«Then he should know,’ Sister Joan said. 

“*How? We can’t reach him.’ 

«py and worry through, Jimmy,’ I said. 

“You don’t move, Harrington. It would be no good, 
You’d drop out of the saddle in an hour with that bullet in 
your side.” I had been hit two days before. 

“«T'll go,’ said Sister Joan. 

“*You!’ shouted Jimmy, turning round and wrinklin,; 
his face with the pain ef3é. 

“*Yes, Captain Murgatroyd,’ she spoke hurriedly but 
firmly. ‘Ifsomcthing is not done we must all die. The 
dcctor can do my work 2s well as his own. Itis hard ov 
him but it isthe only way. And I can ride, and if I follow 
the stream I can’t go wrong. You see I shall not weaken 
your fighting force.’ 

“*T can’t let you go!’ Jimmy stormed. ‘ You'roa brick, 
Sister, and you've offered a thing I shall never forget, bur 
I can't let you go. Why the chances are dead against your 
getting through those screeching devils outside aud—you're 
&wom:n. Heaven help you in their hands!’ 

“*T shall not fall into their hands,’ she said quietly. ‘1 
shall borrow your revolver.’ 

“We were loud against it, all of us, and throughout cams 
the rong of bullets over Sur heads and tho ravo crack of 
rifles, for Jimmy had taught his troops patience and they 
wasted fewer cartridges than most, Jimmy grew reush atl 
brusque and talked big of the fort being under his conumand, 
but to us all she answered: 

“<«Tf there be ten chances to one against me the one is 
one more than if I stayed. And to-morrow tho night wi!! 
be moonless.’ 

“ Noxt day there was no glint of bayonet in the mornins 
sunlight, and three more men were carricd into the hospiti:. 
and we dragged out bedding from tho officer's quarters ani 
put it on the ground, for all the beds were occupied. ‘Lhen 
Jimmy grew heavy ard was rude to me, and swore :t the 
bearers for jolting him when they moved as evenly as ever, 
and his mouth had been closed through three days of aceny. 

“*Harri4gton,’ he caid, ‘my duty is to hold this grove 
yard at all cusis. She is a woman, but I may not think «" 
that; she may die, she may meet worse than dexth, but + 
may not think of that. There is my duty. I can’ 
of it, Dick, I can’t. There's not a man I can spare. inl it’s 
achancee. I wish a bullet had found me before this thin; 
cropped up.’ 

“He was very rough when he gave her permission to ce, 
and she was as quict as though he had given an order abou": 
the routine of the sick room, Only the doctor was very 
tender with her, and the maimed men followed her aivwut 
with hungry eyes. Jimmy sat by the wall, and there wi. : 
pile of cinpty cartridge cases when the bearers came to car’, 
him on his round. 

“The night was as dark as pitch when the doctor sadt! 
the horse and led it to the south gate. Jimmy had cliis:'» 
her road for her until she should reach the stream. I+ 
spent much time with his glasses watching, and it wei 
certain that that way eld few tribesmen. ecfore the su. 
fell we played with the nine pounder on the north angi, 
and we threw away many bullets so that the hillsmen ex: 
and lay on our north, fearing a sortie. If they had know: 
that most cf us wore crippled thoy would not havo ial: 
such perveentons to drive us back. 

“She rode astride in Jimmy’s riding breeches, and ¢!.: 
carrie@his revolver in a belt, And sho went out fearles:1y. 
with a last cheery good-bye to the gunners and Sikhs laid) | 
the heels. 

“Asche stood hy the horse Jimmy took her hand ard 
kissed it, and sail: ‘God bless you, Sister Joan!’ and si 
went, I belicve he had meant to say more, but ho afiv.- 
wards said the dust got in his throat. When she had ‘zo: » 
he reviled his bearers who were very patient with him. '1:..: 
is the way with some men when much moved. 

“ Pour daya crawled by and the doctor looked a corp. 
and the sub. was snuffed out, and the times of relicvin: 
guard grew wider apart because there were fewer to kcep i’. 
the walls. Jimmy went on shooting and being carriod 
round, and I did duty for the dead sub. 

“Then on the fifth morning we saw the light on tho 
bayonets of a column, and in two hours Jimmy cauglit old 
Butler’s hand between his two and swooned because in his 
excitement he bad stood upon his wounded Ieg. - 

“She had done it, ridden fifty miles with her life in her 
hands, and had come back with old Butler to sce the finish 
of the game. It wasa fine finish. Butler’slittle Goorl.has 
crumpled up the hillsmen, shot them, broke them, seattcrevt 
them, and hunted them all over the placo wilh the 
bayonet. : 

“ Sister Joan said little about her ride. Twice she was 
nearly caught, and once she used Jimmy’s revolver. That 
was ® part of the story at which she always shuddered, for 
she was a woman after all. 

“Yes, there are brave deeds which never get the V.C. 
Hers were one, and we who were there will never forget. 


“An Unrchearsed Tragedy ” is the title of this week’s “ Untold Tales of the Indian Mutiny,” in SHORT STORIES. 
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Something Curious from Malta. 


Every one who has visited Malta is struck by the 
curious hood worn by every native woman and female 
child. This is known as the Faldetta. It is made of 
black silk, stiffened with whalebone, and, according to 
the side of the head on which it is worn, proclaims 
whether its wearer is married or single. 

The origin of this garment is very curious. It is 
said that when the French, at the beginning of the 
century, were in possession of the island, the women 
were submitted by them to such indignities, that they 
were ordered by their priests to wear the Faldetta or 
Hood of Shame for a period of 100 years. 

This period will soon elapse, and it is a subject for 
speculation whether the natives will discontinue the 
Fuldetta or not. As has happened in other instances, 
what was once inflicted as a penance or punishment, 
is now regarded as an honourable distinction. 

— eet fl 


AH, wad some power 
The giftie gie us 
Tae sce our creditors 
Before they see us! 
—_—s te 
CounsEL (to witness, the father of a family): “ Why 
are you so certain, Mr. Smith, thatthe event occurred on 
guch a date P Muay you not be mistaken?” 
“Impossible, sir. It was the day I didn’t have to 
buy any cf my children a pair of shoes.” 


——+- f.o—_—___. 
A Stinger for Bachelors. 


“Jr was clearly meant that all men, as well as all 
women, should marry,” said a well-known divine to 
P.W., “and those who, for whatever reason, miss this 
obvious destiny arc, from Nature’s point of view, 
feilures. 

“It is not a question of personal felicity (which in 
cight cases out of ten may be more than problematic), 
but of race responsibility. The unmarried man is a 
skulker, who, in order to secure his own ease, dooms 
some woman, who has oa rightful claim upon him, to 
celibacy. And in so doing he defrauds himself of the 
opportunities for mental and moral development which 
ou ‘é the normal experience can provide. He deliber- 
ately stunts the stature of his manhood, impoverishes 
his heart and brain, and chokes up all the sweetest 
potentialities of his soul. 

“To himself he is apt to appear like the wise fox that 
detects the trap, though it be ever so cunningly baited; 
that refuses to surrender his liberty for the sake of an 
appetising chicken or rabbit, which may after all be a 
decoy, stuffed with sawdust ; while, as a matter of fact, 
his case is that of the cowardly cervant in the parable, 
who, for fear of losing his talent, hid it in a napkin, 
a in the end was deemed unworthy of his steward- 
ship. 

a 

His PREYERENCE.—Miss Frocks : “ Mr. Spokes, d 
you like ‘Songs Without Words’?” 

Mr. Spokes: “ Well, I very much prefer them to songs 


without sense.” 
——t— 
“Harry,” said Mrs. Treadway to her husband at the 
breakfast table, “I am quite out of money, and I want 


to spend the day shopping. Let me have three 
shillings.” 


“ What do you want three shillings for ?” 
“Sixpence for tram fares, and half-a-crown for 


luncheon.” 
———+j—-___ 
Need of Covering During Sleep. 


THE reason it is neces to be well covered while 
sleeping is that when the body lies down it is the inten- 
tion of Nature that it should rest, and the heart especially 
should be relieved of its regular work yale So 
that organ makes ten strokes a minute less than when 
the body isin an upright posture. This means 60 strokes 
in sixty minutes. 
_ Therefore, in the eight hours that a man usually spends 
in taking his night’s rest the heart is saved nearly 5,000 
strokes. As it pumps six ounces of blood with each 
stroke, it lifts 30,000 ounces less of blood in this night’s 
session than it would during the day, when a man is 
usually in an upright position. 

_Now, the body is dependent for its warmth on the 
vigour of,the circulation, and as the blood flows so much 
more slowl. through the veins when one is lying down 
the warmth lost in the reduced circulation must be 
supplied by extra coverings. 


Littiz Boy: “Mamma, may I give what's in my 
savings bank to that beggar man P” 

Mamma: “You dear, sweet little cherub! Do you 
want to give away all of that money your uncle gave 
you P There was over five shillings. 

: I spent aome of it, mamma.” 

Did you?: How much is there left?” 


it ste il Sa shilling left, but th’ sweetetuff man said 


Brann’s Iconoclast. 


THe StranacE Story or A STRANGE PAPeEs. 


WueEn a British editor is sufficiently evil-minded or 
slip-shod to publish a libellous statement concerning a 
particular unit of the British public, that partic 
unit usually makes it its business to drag up the offend- 
ing ink-slinger before the magistrates and seo that he is 
properly mulcted in damages consistent with the gravity 
of the offence. 

The method ee however, hy the members of 
that peculiarly festive community having its habitation 
in Waco, Texas, finds means to get’even with an erring 
editor in a considerably less delicate manner. 

It appears that some time ago acertain little monthly 
aper was started by an enterprising journalist named 
rann, entitled “ BrRaNN’s IconocLastT ;” and since its 

initiation it has left behind it a trail of blood, the like 
of which has never followed in the wake of any other 
aper extant, not excepting certain fiery French 
journals with editors who entertain an hysterically 
extravagant idea with regard to their alleged honour. 

This fellow Brann seems to have made it his business 
to assail, in the most remarkably aggressive manner, not 
only certain sections of the public but single individuals, 
me f stung them to desperation with his venomous tongue. 

When tho yaper first started people used to buy it in 
order to laugh over the distinctly ungentlemanly 
remarks about those folk whe had nothing in common 
with them ; but when Mr. Brann made himself obnoxious 
to a certain party of Texan cowboys, they simply called 
round at his office, took him for a walk toa big tree, and 
then, having placed a thick rope comfortably round his 
neck, convened to him in as polite a fashion as possible 
their determination to make an animated swing of him 
unless he signed a paper retracting every accusation 
which he had made in this particular instance. 

Brann was no fool. He signed the paper. 

However, once free, his courage returned, and he 
found a hearty sympathiser in a certain Judge Gerald. 
This pleasant individual wrote a letter to a local news- 
paper in defence of Brann, and on the paper refusing to 

rint it, Judge Gerald walked round to the office, made 
Pimeelf unpleasant to both the editor and his brother, 
was promptly kicked out, and then, after being laid up 
for a week, took a revolver in his coat pocket and shot 
both men on sight. 

Then another character appeared on the scene. 

This was the Rev. Mr. Carroll, who introduced into 
the funeral sermon over the graves of these brothers 
some very direct and unsavoury references to both 
Brann and Gerald. 

Before, however, any scrious conilict took place 
between the Reverend Mr. Carroll and Brann, the latter 
met a Captain Davis at one of the hotels in the town, 

icked a quarrel with him, and, following him to his 
[eae shot him on the door step. But the Captain, 
before expiring, managed to raise his arm and shoot 
Brann dead. 

So that was the end of Brann. 

Unhappily, however, for the peace of the community, 
the Iconocast did not die with its founder, but was 
run by Mrs. Brann assisted by Judge Gerald, until 
recently, when the Judge bad enough of it and resigned. 

In making his farewell remarks in the Iconoctast, 
Judge Gerald goes tcoth and nail for the Reverend Mr. 
Carroll, who, in a letter sent from San Antonio so 
recently as July 5th last, pointed out that, in view of 
the fact that he is unable to leave the barracks, where 
he is installed as Chaplain, he regrets that he cannot go to 
Waco and, in his own language, “cram your infamous 
lies down yourcontemptible throat.” “I arene the pat 
week in Waco,” he continued, “on every day of which 
you might have seen me, but, like the coward you are, 
you preferred to pour your slime through that sewer- 
pipe, known as the Iconocrast, that, vile as it is, is 
not vile enough to longer tolerate you as ite editor. 
Brann was vile, but brilliant ; big are merely vile.” 

And then, in conclusion, this gentle Chaplain tells 
Judge Gerald to “consider that I have pulled your 
asinine ears and spat in your putrid face.” i 

Of course, Gerald did not let this friendly epistle 
pass without a tremendous rejoinder, which is positively 
too vulgar to publish in P.1W., suffice it to say that, as a 
parting shot, he advises Carroll to visit Waco within a 
certain date, as after that time he will have left for a 
holiday. “ But,” he concludes, “if you come when I am 
gone, elling yous lies about hunting for me, I will leavea 
quarter with a friend to hire that old crippled nigger 
woman that lives in Sandtown to cowhide you.” 

This remarkable correspondence between a preacher 
of the Gospel on one side and a Free Thinker on the 
other can, it seems to me, reat in only one way. 
There will be fresh blood in the Iconoctast’s wake, 
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Drinks You Wouldn’t Like. 


Or the many extraordinary drinks regularly con- 
sumed, the blood of live horses may, perbaps, be con- 
sidered the most so. Marco Polo and Carpini were the 
first to tell the world of the practice of the Tartars and 
Mongols opening the vein in their horses’ necks, taking 
a drink and closing the wound again. As far as can be 
aes this has been the practice from time immem- 
orial. 

_ There is a wine habitually consumed in China which 
is made from the flesh of lambs reduced to paste with 
milk, or bruised into pulp with rice, and then fermented. 
It is exceptionally strong and nutritious, and power- 
fully stimulating to the physical organism. 

he Laplanders drink a great deal of smoked snow 
water, and one of the national drinks of the Tonquinese 
is arrack flavoured with chicken’s blood. 


eet 


SHE goes out walking in the sun, 
When others seek the shade trees tall. 
She is the maiden who has got 
A fifty shilling parasol. 
—— > 
PHILANTHROPIC CALLER (at the gaol): “ My friend 
have you any religious convictions ?” 
Avery Baddun: “ Well, I reckon that’s what you 
might call’em. I was sent here for robbing « church.” 


sje 
On the Lonely Karoo. 


SHEPHERDS in the interior of South Africa frequently 
experience great difficulty in securing from the home 
station their mgules weekly anppliss of rations, and are 
often compelled to exist on short allowance, owing 
hier to their over-indulgence when in the midst of 
plenty. 

On a certain sheep-station in the interior, a wily old 
shepherd—known as Sandy—thought he would, at all 
events, guard himself a short supply of damper (u large 
cako baked in hot. embers) by marking off on its surface 
the size of the slice to be eaten ench day from Sunday, 
which was the time devoted to baking operations. 

One one occasion a Johannesburg prospector 
aaiigtier | met Sandy tending his flocks on the lonely 
karoo, and was thereaway invited to dine with the 
shepherd. 

The gold-seeker gladly accepted the invitation, and 
everything passed off satisfactorily until the damper 
was handed to the guest, who, having a keen appetite, 
helped himself to a rather large supply. In fact, it 
quite amazed poor Sandy, who exclaimed: 

“ Well, well, man! I had no idea you would eat so 
much when I asked you in! Why, you have cut my 
damper into Thursday, and here it is only Tuesday, 
with not another pinch of flour in the cabin!” 


a es 

“ How do you keep that big clock wound ? ” asked the 
rural visitor as he passed the government building with 
a chance acquaintance. 

“ They have a winding stairway in the tower.” 


core Faaftd 


Miss CaYENNE had caused her partner a great deal 
of annoyance by forgetting what her jong suit was and 
remaining oblivious to trump signals. He m .pped the 
perspiration from his brow and ventured the obser- 
vation : 

“TI was under the impression that you said you were 
accustomed to playing whist.” 

“Yes,” she answered sweetly; 
work at it, as some people do.’ 


a 
A Monkey with a Valet and a 
Fondness for Dress. 


One of the members of a well-known club in New 
York is a white-faced Japanese monkey. “ Brummel’s” 
peculiarity is that he is the best-dressed monkey in the 
world. hen he was in London he was taken to Poole, 
who fitted him out with a complete wardrobe of every- 
thing that a gentleman wants, with the result that when 
he is seen — his breakfast, or swaggering through 
the streets with a stick in his hand, one has a vivid 
recollection of having met something of the kind 


“T play it. Idon't 


‘ore. 

Brummel has a valet to look after him, whose chief 
object in life is to see that he doesn’t kill himself by 
la every bright-looking object that comes in 

is way. 

He i exceedingly fascinated with his silk pyjamas, 
and it is also interesting to know that every morning 
he is induced to take a bath. 


eo ree fa 

AccountED For.— You see that little ‘ouse there,” 
said the omnibus driver, pointing with his whip. “that’s 
a ’ouse o’ seven stories. Don’t look it? Its ao 
though, ’cos I lived in it onst. The landlord said it was 
well built, and that was one story; dry, that was two; 
well drained, that was three; solid, that was four; free 
from rate, that was five; warm, that was six; and 
cheap, and that was the wust o’ the lot, and makes the 
seventh story, sir.” 


Don’t miss the story, “ That Clever Mrs. Aslington,” in tte week’s HOME NOTES. The principal chasacter is sure to remind you 
someone you 


know. 
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“QUESTIONS WORTH 
ANSWERING. 


REPLIES. 


6137. Where is it that Fabrics are Woven te Music, the 


Pattern Produced De Upon the Parti- 
cular Time “Set” or reer by the Overseer ? 

At Sakai, about half-a-dozen miles from Osaka, and 
some other towns in Japan, where carpets, rugs, and 
fabrics of the same clase are manufactured. There are 
no large carpet factories, but handlooms may be seen in 
nearly every house. The process is that the weaving is 
eset to music. The children are taught to sing a rort of 
nonsense veree to a certuin tune, the superintendent or 
head worker leading, and that air means a certain pat- 
tern, the deft fingers of the little workers saythmicelly 
following the notes. At the right moment the woman 
in charge of a loom hums a new tune, and the little 
ones instantly take it up and as quickly change the pat- 
tern to suit the music. It is consequently quite correc 
to speak of these productions as a “one-tune,” “ two- 
tune,” or “four-tune carpet,” etc. as the case may be. 
The children kneel at their work upon a plank at the 
end of the loom, and each of them slides backwards and 
forwards along it according to the space occupied 
by their allotted portion of the pattern. The actual 
workers are, for the most part, children of from seven 
years of age upwards, and from two to four, five, 
or even six, work at a single loom under the direc- 
tion of an adult, generally a woman. Some 5,000 boys 
and over 13,000 girls are thus employed. The children 
work twelve hours a day, and each earns about a penny 
in that time. Three of them can, if expert hands, com- 
plete an ordinary rug, eay 6ft. by S3ft., and made of 
cotton, hemp, or woollen yarns, ina day. A silk rug of 
the came dimensions, however, would occupy the came 
workers for from eighty to a hundred days. 


4158. Are Men, Born during War-time, more Energetic 
than those Born during Peace? 

There is little reason for giving an answer in the 
affirmative. Tike, ¢.y., the United States. All through 
their national history there has been little in the way of 
war; yet there is not a more energetic nation in the 
world. England, too, has not had any great amount of 
fighting (save in petty campuigns) since the Crimean 
War and the Indian Mutiny, yet the younger men of to- 
day—statesmen, soldiers, business men, and sauilors, 
mechunics, and s0 on—equal any other set of men 
born in or out of war-time. ‘Che colonists are singularly 
in evidence on this point. There has never been any 
fighting in Australia, yet the energy displayed there 
has been wonderful. The same applies to Canada; 
and as for South Africa, the colonists, while nearly 
always mixed up with fighting, were not born in 
war-time, since most of them came from England, which 
was xt peave at the time of their birth. The great strides 
made by Russia bear out the theory that men born 
during war time are not more energetic than those born 
during peace. In the Netherlands the greatest progress 
took place among men born in peace. As for energy in 
the penccful arts, it is nowhere 80 apparent as among 
people at peace. If, too, the birth of the most energetic 
men of the age were noted, it would be found that they 
were born during peace. 


4161, What Great Englishman Suffered Most from 
Official Neglect 7 ; 

There is some difficulty here with the term “ great,” 
but there are at least two conspicuous instances of men 
who proved themselves great in spite of official neglect 
and discouragement. They are Sir Henry Havelock and 
General Gordon, and it would be very difficult to say 
which of them most nearly fills the condition of the 
question. Havelock obtained his commission when he 
was about twenty. Although the greater part of his 
career was spent in active service, so little were his 


talents appreciated that he was nearly si before 
he reached the rank of colonel. If it * not 
been for the Indian “Mutiny, his country would 

robably never have known how splendid a eoldier 
had been serving unnoticed in her ranks. Happily he 
got his chance, or perhaps it would be more correct to 
say that he made it, an thong he barely survived the 
work which won him immortal fame he yet left a name 
which will be remembered as long as English hietory is 


read. In Gordon's case, officialism was even 
more to blame for ite lack of appreciation. After the 


Taeping rebellion everyone must have known that 
Gordon was a great soldier. His work in Egypt again 
was undeniable. There was no possibility of doubting 
that it was the work of a great man. Yet officialism 
neglected him, and at last he was sent to his death and 
deserted in deference to the mean exigencies of party 
politics. Itis not too much to say that if Gordon's 
greatness had been ised and rewarded, as it 
should have been, not with “ honours ” but with suitable 
work, the British highway from Cairo to Cape Town 
would now be open, and the work of civilisation in 
Africa would have been advanced by at least a quarter 
of a century. 

4162. Which National Bank Guards its Vaults Best ? 
Probably the Bank of England, though the Bank of 
France runs it very close. In the case of the former 
the public entrance doors of the great building are so 
finely balanced that a clerk merely by pressing a knob 
under his desk can close them instantly. This bas been 
designed with a view to prevent robbery by mobs. 
Inside the building ingenious machinery has also been 
set up to prevent robbery by persons who might gain 
access to the premiees at night, or by dishonest officials. 
The bullion departments are nightly submerged in 
several feet of watcr, and wherever the money is stored 
ingenious alarms have been fixed up. If during the day 
even one coin were taken from a heap of a thousand 
eovereicns in the cafe the whole pile would immediately 
sink, and a pool of water occupy its sees besides let- 
ting every person in the establishment know of the theft. 
The Bank is watched nightly by a guard of about fifty 
men of the Household troops, under the command of 
an officer. They patrol the quadrangles, and do sentry- 
duty over allotted spaces tit the morning, when they 
are relieved by members of the regular staff. Besides 
this military guard, two clerks remain on duty all night 
at the bank, as well as all day on Sunday, and these 
“ Watch Clerks” must not go to sleep. Their duty is 
to move about from building to building inspecting the 
various rooms, to sce that all gces well. Several of the 
higher officials also sleep on ihe premises. The Bank 
of France is also guarded by soldiers, who do sentry- 
duty outside the bank, a watch being likewise kept 
within its precincts, while the treasure vaults can only 
ke approached through an eluborate system of doors 
with triple combination locks and electric alarms. 


4163. Which British Regiment has Presented the 
Greatest Number of Captured Stands of Colours to 
the Sovereign at One Time? - 
On July 28rd, 1763, George III. reviewed the 15th 
Hussars in Hyde Park, and was then presented by the 
regiment with no less than sixteen stands of colours 
taken from the enemy, which is the largest number ever 
pepenind. Peuce had keen signed on the previous 
ebruary in Paris between Great Britain, France, and 
Spain, and the 15th bad conspicuously distinguished 
themselves on several occasions during the war thus 
ended. 
3164, Which Existing Building is the best Example of 
Beauty combined with Utility? 
The British Houses of Parliament are not only 
beautiful, but seeniceliy. adapted to the purpose for 
which they were built. The architectural style adopted 
is richest Gothic, and the magnificent pile occupies an 
area of cightacres. The entire range of the buildings is 
£00 fect in length, 300 in width, while 2 terrace 940 feet 
long and 33 wide, extends along the river, towards 
which is the principal facade of the edifice. Three 
ea points of beauty are ihe towers, the central tower 
ing utilised ag the main air shaft for ventilation. 


Within the precincts there are eleven open courts, el 
hundred apartments, and a hundred a fancrite Fi reilities 


aciliti 
exist. for. quiet retirement, .for: private interviews, pe 
perty conferences, for recreation. There are libraries 
or th Lords and Commons, refreshment-rooms, division 
lobbies, a Queen’s robing-room, offices, and the spacious 
Weatminster Hall with its chambers adjoining, all in 
close proximity. Most of t and floor corridors 
orca = & spl maid ven ; i ata algo con- 
e the requisite residences for the er and o 
pus the ae peak ther 
4165. Would it be to the Benefit of this Country if 
Every Wage-earner Lived up to his Income? 
No. The common argument that benefit would accrue 
from euch increased expenditure improving trade is of 
very doubtful application to this country. The surplus 
would probably be expended chiefly in beer, tobacco 
and foreign-made luxuries, and the increase of trade 
would be quite insufficient to compensate the wage. 
earner for the disappearance of his eavings. At present 
the greater part of these ‘savings either in startin 
children in life, or in providing ie sickness and old 
age, and the discontinuance of provision for these im- 
ee occasions could only lead to distress and loss 
o the country, which would in no wise be compensated 
for by a small increase in home trade, a rapid accumu. 
lation of wealth by brewers, and increased prosperity to 
tobacco growers, and German and other foreign man::- 
facturers, 


4167. Which was the Most Trivial Act that has Changed 


the History of a Country ? 
The neglect of the proposals of Christopher Colum! 
by Henry VII. Had Henry given Calenabus re 


audience, instead of treating him as a mere sailor out 0! 
his mind, it is almost impossible to believe that his 
natural acuteness and foresight would not have revea'ed 
to him the tremendous discrepancy between the ri}: 
involved and the possible results. Spain, in supportin:: 
him, became the most powerful, the richest, ard t!e 
most envied country in Europe. Had Colum|us 
sailed under the auspices of England insted of 
those of Spain, the whole history of the New World 
would have been different, the colossal tragedics 
in North and South America would never have 
happened, and some of the fairest and mest fertile 
countries in the world would have been spared the 
blighting curse under which they still languish. Ths 
clock of the world’s progress would have been put: n ::t 
least a hundred years, and Spain, lacking the treasirs 
which enabled her to do such an infinity of harm iu 
Europe and the Americas, would not have been al:'¢ ‘o 
earn for herself the lega¢y of hatred and shame w!}sicit 
has proved to be the only lasting reward of her innutacr- 
able national crimes. 

4168. Why does Fear or Fatigue cause the Knecs to 

Tremble? 

The fact that extreme fear and extreme fatigue yro- 
duces similar effects on the nervous system wis viv 
early observed, and the symptoms of one are identifie! 
by Homer in the Odyssey with those of the other. Wii 
regard to the effects of fear, Darwin observes that 1111 
have during long generations endeavoured to esa} 
from their enemies by flight or by violent struce 
These cause hurried breathing, and, ‘if proloi 
perspiration and trembling of museles. ow, W 
the emotion of fear is felt, though it may not lead 
to any exertion, the same results tend to appe:r. 
through the force of inheritance and as-oci:- 
tion. Nevertheless, he says, most of tke symptoms. 
including the trembling of the legs, are due to tle 
disturbed or interrupted transmission of nerve force 
from the cerebro-spinal system to various paris of t!e 
body, owing to the mind being so powerfully affecte:. 
But why the effect of fearon the mind is to affect in 
this manner the ccrebro-spinal system is not knowr. 
In the case cf extreme fatigue, the cerebro-spinil 
system itself becomes exhausted, and in its endeavours 
to send nervous force tothe muscles, flickers, as it were, 
and this alternate interruption and resumption of the 
currents of force is seen in the trembling of the 
connected muscles. ; 
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VUESTIONS. 
4191. Which British regiment-was tho last to wear the pigtail 
with powdered hair ? 
_ 4192. Which plant produces the greatest number of secds in a 
single pee ? 
, 4198. ich is the most remarkable instance of an appirently 
incurable discase becoming curable through a scicntific discovery ? 
4194. Which is the be:t examplo in history of one man’s meat 
being another man’s poison 
4196. Which is the most remarkablo example of a fertile coun- 
try relapring into es P . 
196. form of logical fallacy is most commonly employed 


in public _— ? ‘ ‘ 

$197. i eur foreign wars was mest unpopular at home P 

4198, Which is the ouly sense that is nover abscnt in any 
lo 


member of the animal kiugdom ? 
4199. Which theory of government has proved most injurious to 
mankind? 
4200. Which European country’s frontiers are most inefficiently 
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Where You May Really Enjoy 
Being Shaved. ~ 


Stow BUT PLEASANT. 


Ir is shaving which is the at work and the 
at triamph of the American barker. Operations 

gin with the layin; of a thick napkin soaked 
in warm water over the lower part of the face 
and throat; after fifteen seconds this is replaced by 
another, still warmer; and then comes a third, almost 
as hot as can be borne. A good lathering follows, and 
this is well rubbed in with the hand; then the first 
shave is quickly and cea cag tera ger ee care bein 
taken to follow always the direction of the growth o 
te ile time the person who is being operated on bas 
been tipped back to a comfortable reclining angle ina 
machine chair, his legs resting on a stool; and if he 
wishes it, there is alwaye a boot-black in attendance 
who can polish him up at the same time. 

After the first shave the hot napkins are again ap- 
plied to the chin, and at the same time another is laid 
upon the forehead. : 

These napkins are over and ever again renewed 
and pressed closely over the temples and eyes until 
all pos-ible soreness leaves the skin, any sense 2f 
weariness the brain, and a general glow of warmth and 
well-being steals over you. Just as you think you would 
like to go to sleep—for the American barber does not as 
a rule chatter, unless you are an old customer—the 
towels are plucked from you, and a hand, dipped in 
a refreshing extract, is smoothed all over the face. 

While the chin is yet moist, the razor is run over it a 
second time, lighting here and tkere wherever the 
barber's touch reveals the slightest roughness. All the 
strokes follow the “ grain” of the hair, unless you stipu- 
late for a close shave. 

Once more the face is moistened and lightly dried, 
and then, perhaps, with a hand rub the shaving process 
iscompleted. Your chair is then tipped back to the 
sitting angle, and you can have your hair brushed or 
moustache curled, for the inclusive charge for shaving. 
You will not feel sore; not once in a hundred times will 
you be cut; there wiil be no lingering fecling of camp- 
ness about your face; you will be fresh and smooth and 
clean. 

The one drawback to all this is a lengthened process. 
It is nearer txeuty minutes than the traditional ten, aud 
I have generally fuund it useless to attempt to hurry 
the American barter. As his taps and basins are in the 
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centre of a large rcom, he has to go backwards and 
forwards with his hot-water applications, and his 
supplementary processes are lengthy, though the actual 
shaving is brief. 

And what does it cost P 

The almost universal charge is 74d. If you have a 
tonic applied to your hair that is 5d. more. me people 
give the barber 5d, for himself, and add 24d. for the 
negro boy who will bring you your coat and hat, and 
brush you down as if you had never been brushed before. 
ba wh:sker-broom is, in fact, a polite way of requesting 
a tip. 

It may thus happen that your shave may come to a 
little over eighteenpence. But, when I think how often 
in the best establishments in England I have spent a 
shilling to be chilly lathered, badly ecraped and cc!dly 
dried, I do not find very much to complain of. Besides, 
there is no reason why tke whole thing should cost 
more than the actual sum of 73d. 


RESULT OF “NOVEL 
COMPETITION.* 


Tue prize of asolid silver pencil-case, in the above com- 
petition, has been awarded to W. Hutchinson, 150 King 
Strect, Aberdeen, N.B., who cent in the following : 

The writer of a well-known novel descril ed tho hero as 
bending on one knee when proposing to the heroine, while 
with the other he clasped her round the neck. On being 
brought to task for the ludicrous blunder, the writer 
explained that the ycang man was so extremely nervous at 
the time he proposed he did not know what ho was doing in 
his excitement, while tho heroine, in th. sweet bliss of the 
first proposal, was quite unconscious of the manner her 
lover besought her to be his. , 


Gold-plated pencil-cases have been forwarded to the 
following : 

R. T. Harri-cn Scaife, 129 G'ndstone Street, Norwich; T. Fred 
Hoult, 4 High Street, Stevrport : He-lert Peacocke, Riverside, March, 
Cambs. ; Harold Cook, Hollins Mount, He:tcn Moor, neur Steckport; 
H. BG. Doxveton, Kastel'ffe, Lubbicomle, Terqray; TI. K. Hampten, 6% 
Panternis Strect, A: fie’d, Liverpocl; Pte. W. Eoxvl, Depit The 
Queen's Revinent, Stoughton Barracks, Guilford, Surrey ; Miss H. 
Ieogere, 21 poorer: Road, Romford Road, Yorest Gatef J. L. 
Thomescn, 11 Viewforth Square, Edinburgh; M, Adama, 25 Artoar 
View, Winchester ; G. Harper, 4{ West Square, Southwark, 8.0.; J. 
Rayne. Howgate Dairy. Fa'kirk ; W. Roterts, Viea-age Roal, Mortis- 
ton, Glam. ; G. Meteaif>, 4 Curlton Terrace, Wimbledon; H. Kinna; 
12 Diamend Terrace. Pil on Lane, Halifax; W. West, 30 Bill-on Sirect, 
Cubitt Town, E.: Tiarny Athinvon, 2 Rutland Terrace, Newmarket ; 
J.B. Shephern, 402 King Street, Aberdoen, N.B.; A. Napier, 14 Mill- 
kate, Arbro:th, N.B.; J. Hughes, 21, Quay Strect, Cardi;a, 8. Wales; 
W. Pears-n, 8 Cornwall Koad, Scuth Hackney, N.E.; H. White, $6 
Richmond Rosd, Cardiff; A. Hobson, 10 Ismaiit Road, Forest 
Gato, E.; W.M. Hall, 43 Victoria Street, Aberdecn, 
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Something Like Hot Weather. 


Many are the heroes of Australian exploration whc 
have laid ‘down their lives in the hot, barren lands 
of the interior, overcome by heat, thirst, and starvation. 
It seems to have been a dreadful and dreary place— 
this desolate heart of Central Australia. Charles Sturt, 
one of the early explorers, thus writes: 

“The mean of the thermometer for the months of 

December, January, and February had been 10ldeg., 
104deg., and 10ldeg. Fahvenheit, respectively, in the 
shade. Under the effects of such weather every screw 
in cur boxes had teen drawn, and the horn handles of 
our instruments, as well as onr combs, were split into 
fine laminz. The lead dropped out of our pencils, our 
signal-rockets were entirely spoiled, our hair, as well as 
the wool on our sheep, ceased to grow, and our nails 
had become brittle as glass. 
“The flour lost more than eight per cent, of its 
oe weight, and.the other provisions dwindled in a 
still greater proportion. The bran in which our bacon 
had been packed was perfectly saturated, and weighed 
almost as much as the meat. We were often obliged to 
bury our wax candles. 

“A bottle of citric acid in Mr. Browne’s box became 
filnid, end escaping, burnt a quantity of his linen; and 
we found it difficult to write or draw, 80 rapidly did the 
fluid dry in our pens and brushes. Mouth succeeded 
month, and still the awfui drought continued. Five 
months passed, and re rain fell. On the 12th of July, 
pee en etealinn midwinter, the welcome showers begin 
to fall.” 

Later the luckless party experienced a sirocco, which 
Mr. Sturt describes: 

“The wind, which had been llowing all the morning, 
increascd to 2 gale, and I shall never forget its wither- 
ing effects. I sought shelter behind a large gum-tree; 
but the blasts of heat were so terrific that I wondered 
ths very grass did not take fire. Everything, both 
animate and inanimate, gave way hefove it; the horses 
stood with their backs to the wind and their noses to the 


ground, without the muscular strength to raise their 
heads. The birds were mute, and the leaves of the tree 
under which we were sitting fe!l like a snow skower 
around us. 
«The mereury in the thermometer rezistered 125 deg. 
I putit in the fork of atree sheltered from wind and sun, 
and an hour afterward I found that the mercury had 
| risen to the top of the instrument, and that its further 
| expansion had burst the bulb, a circumstance, I believe, 
1 which no previous traveller has had to recount.” 


ASTOUNDING SUCCESS 


TREATMENT OF OBESITY 
MARVELLOUS RESULTS. 


EXTREME OBESITY 


BECOMING A 


THING OF THE PAST. 


Many persons are doubtless familiar with the nature of 
tho extraordinary revolution in the curo of obesity which, 
Within recent years, has been wrought by the original 
researches of the now eminent expert, Mr. F. Cocil Russell, 
of Woburn House, Store Street, Bedford fquare, London, 
W.C. It is evident that the certainty, the rapidity, and the 
agreeable surroundings of his curative process have been 
Te.ognised, in a very large degree, among ladies and gentle- 
men belonging to the highest social circles. Keen observers 
who have an opportunity of judging assert, through the 
Pages of Society papers and otherwise, that owing to the 
general employment of Mr. Ruseell’s treatment, extreme 
obesity is becoming as much a thing of the past at fashion- 
able gatherings as intoxication ; and no doubt it will soon 
bo regarded as nearly as disgraceful. The issuo of an 
eighteenth edition of the author's. singularly convincing 
little text-book, “Corpulency, and the Cure,” however, 
serves to remind us that the popularity of the system has 
Now reached spheres far remote from those of West-cnd 
fashion. The book of 256 pages may be had, post froe, by 
sending three penny stamps to Mr. Russell’s offices as above, 
and it is worth the careful attention of those who wish to 
free themselves of a burden of fat—not merely because it is 
unseemly and adds enormously to the apparent age of the 
sufferer—but because extreme obesity terribly interferoe 
with the energy necessary in these days of competition to 

seat? one's way in the world, or even to earn a very modest 
ipetency.. A large proportion of the letters of Mr. 
Russell's grateful correspondents refer to their delight at 


being enabled—within a very brief period, and without any 
irksome conditions implying semi-starvation—to attack 
their accustcmed tasks with pleasure instead of wearied 
disgust, through being reduced to their normal weight. 
The popularity of the system is also largely due, duuLtle:s, 
to the English hatred of mystery, which is utterly swept 
aside by Mr. Russell. He fully explains his modus opcrandi, 
and supplies the recipe for his preparation. 


[The following ave extracts from other journals.] 


CORPULENCY AND THE CURE, 


Tue appearance of an eighteenth edition of Mr. F. Ceeil 
Russell’s now famous “Corpulency, and the Cure,” consti- 
tutes an unusual phenomencn in the publishing world, such 
as suggests some curious ccnsiderations. What, it may 
be demanded, are the characteristics of the books whose 
popularity is so enormous as to enable them torunthreugh 
cighteen edit'ons within a comp: ratively few years? Soime 
little time ago it became a favourite recrention—much to 
the advantage of certain publishers—to make out a list of 
“qg hundred books” with which it was sugecested all 
students ought to be femiliar. How few of there, the 
re:ults of the hichest efforts of human thought, have 
reached an eighteenth edition before gencrations, sonic- 
times centurics, after their original publication had passed 
away. It would sccm, indecd, that immediato popularity 
can be gained—and, what is more to the purpose, steadily 
retained up to an eighteenth edition—only by ministering 
in a remarkable and exceptional dezree to the requirements 
of stern utility. This, indeed, is what Mr. Russell has 
accomplished by tho introduction of the novel method cf 
curing obesity which is fully described in his book. ‘This 
compendious little volume, of 256 peges, may be had (post 
free), we note, by sending threo penny stamps to th« 
author’s offices, Woburn Ilouse, Store Street, Bedford 
Square, London, W.C. The enormous circulation repre- 
sented by these eighteen editions is fully accounted for hy 
a perusal of the book. It is quite evident that—as is 
proved by the evidence of thousands of cases successfully 
trented—Mr. Russell has completely revolutionised the 
treatment of corpulence. He has shown that any pceréon 
may get rid of the superfluous fat carried on the body 
within, at the outside, a few weck’s time, and at such a 
rapid rate that 7lb. or 8lb. are frequently disposed of 
within a week. This is done, too, without undue interfer- 
ence with the ordinary habits of lifo in respect to eating 
and drinking, and—paradoxical as it may appear—the 
amount of food consumed is generally increased during the 
process of weight-diminution. The weighing-machine is 
Mr. Bussell’s ally, constantly appealed to, in order to place 


generally growing desire to study tho book is easily 
explained.—Grantham Times. 


REDUCTION OF SUPERILUOUS FAT. 

We have reccived a copy of “ Corpulency, and the Curo,” 
and a very useful and well-written little treatise it is, show- 
ing how from 3Ib. to 141b. of fat can be harmlssly removed 
in a weck. We quote rather an amusing cxtract which 
was published on the subject by the Curopean Mail. Tho 
editor says: “I noticed the other day that somcone had 
coatriluted a paragraph containing instructions for parsons 
who wished to reduco their weight. I don’t doubt but 
what, if the advice given was followed, tho desired effect 
would result; but to follow it out properly one would not 
have much time left during the day. Care was tu be taken 
nat to eat this and not to eat that, while to dream of certain 
drinks was sufiicict:t to increase the weisht by about a 
hundredweight. Now, Mr. F.C. Rusecll, of Wuburn Louso, 
Store Strect, Bedford S¢u:re, London, W.C., is my man. 
His treatment does not cunsist of any starvation business. 
Guite the contrary, for the mixture he prescribes is an 
invigorating tonic, and improves the appetite wonderfully. 
He treats corputence as a discase, and so long as his instruc. 
tious are followed no one need worry about dietary restric- 
tions, Lut jog alony in peace and continue the usual break. 
fast of half-a-dozen poached eggs, two or threo gammon 
rashers, and a pound of steak. It is a good job for tho 
success of the ‘ Pickwick Pavers’ that the book was written 
before Mr. Russell came upon the scene, otherwise it is 
doubtful whether we should have ever heard of those jovial 
characters, Mr. Pickwick, Mr. Wetlor, senior, or that truly 
wonderful being, tho Fat boy. The only case I can speak 
of personally in connection with this mixture is a friend of 
mince, who tried it with remarkably good effect. He waa 
cnormously fat, and, although he did not believe in Mr. 
Kussell’s treatment, whon someono told him the mixture 
made a very pleasant drink in hot weather, ho tried it for 
this purpose. This was in June a few years ago. In 
September he had to be measurod for a new suit of clothes, 
as those he had were getting very loose, and didu't fit at 
all. He continued with the mixture, and tho tailor had to 
take fresh measuroments at Christmas. Well, ho didn’t 
quite have to put on a couple of oveacoats so as to make 2 
ehadow, but the measurements round his waist wero just 
half what they wore twelve months before. Like a sensib'o 
man, he always recommends Mr. Russell‘ now wherever }:0 
can, So do I.” His book only costs three penny stamps, but 
is worth a guinea. Send to Woburn House for it.—Boston 


the results beyond doubt. Such conditions are so obviously 
suitable to the requirements of fat persons that their 
Independent. 
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HOME NOTES PAGE. | 


A Pace more ParticttarLy FOR UCADIES. 


AVOBEL will be glad to answer, in this page, 1 aeegin of 
general interest upon houschold matters, so far as space 
permits. Envelopes should be marked Hone Notes. 


. . hould almost 
Sufferers from Indigestion ace point of 


aking rest after each meal. 


When Green Mint Cannot be Obtained, 


use mint vinegar as a substitute, and very few will notice 


* the difference. 


. ’ are best washed sepurately, 

Children’s Heads and not in the bath, and % 

at bedtime, the hair must be thoroughly dried before 

they go to bed, or they are very apt to take cold. 
(Reply to Maren.) 


° is a very safe and nutritious 
Ba ley Water drink ta Ria and one that 


is pleneant as well. Make this by boiling a tablespoon- 
ful of pearl barley in a quart of water for fifteen min- 
utes. When cold, add lemon juice and sugar to taste. 
Serve when perfectly cold. 


Dried Apples are Prepared thus: 
Select good apples of a fair size, free from 
blemishes, and place them in a slow oven for several 
hours, tuke them out occasionally, rub and press flat, 
Continue until all moisture is absorbed. If they look 
dry too soon on the outside, rub over each with a little 
clarified sugar. (Ieply to Dora.) 

as follows, 


Renovate your Black Merino andlasven 


always wear black I am sure you will agree with me 
that this recipe is invaluable: Make a lather of eight 
ounces of soap and one ounce of ox-galla in a pan of 
warm water. Wash the merino in this and wring it 
out. Dissolve a small piece of alum in cold water, 
rinse the merino in it, and hang it out todry. Mangle 
the material ketween cloths wken nearly dry, and it 
will look almost like new. (Reply to Lisa.) 

isa most 


Vegetable Marrow with Cheese tasty 


supper dish for those who do not care to eat meat late 
at night. Peel a marrow, cut it in half lengthwise, and 
remove the seeds. Lay the two pieces of marrow in a 
stew-pan with sufficient stock to cover, and boil gently 
for a quarter of an hour. In a small sauce-pan put one 
ounce of butter mixed smoothly with a tublespoonful of 
flour, two tablespoonfuls of grated cheese, and a tea- 
cupful of gravy. Boil the sauce, while stirring for five 
minutes, and pour it over the marrow, which has been 
drained dry. Seatter browned breadcrumbs over and 
serve very hot. 
I hope this is the recipe you want. 
Gold Ink. yey the writing phe al & dry, it 
should be burnished with an agate. Take the gold leaf 
and add to it a portion of honey, and reduce both to the 
finest powder by pounding. Then collect the sub- 
stance, mix with it thirty parts of water in a large glass, 
stir well, and allow it toscttle. The gold will soon sink 
to the bottom of the glass, while the honey dissolves 
in the water and can be poured off. The sediment must 
be washed in several waters to free it from every particle 
of honey. Finally, dry the powder, which choald be 
pera peter and when required for an ink, mix 
it up with very weak gum water. This powder should 
be kept tightly corked, and the gum water should be 
ae strained before being mixed with it. (Reply to 
CCLES. 


This Bread Pudding Recipe * °¢ me 


by a cor- 

respondent, who says her puddings are always popular: 
Take stale crusts of bread, cut them up thinly, and 
laco in a sauce-pan and nearly cover with milk. When 
1% comes to the boil, take it off the fire, and break 


up the pieces of bread with a fork. Add ground ginger-} . 
and mixed spice—a litle of each—some elisa tans 


sugar, and candied peel. The quantities required 
must be decided by taste and the quantity of bread 
boiled. Grease a pie dich thoroughly with dripping, 
pet in the mixture, scatter little pieces of dripping or 
utter on the top, and bake for an hour or more until a 
nice brown. N.B.—If you do not object to the extrava- 
ce of eggs, add two to a pudding of good size, and 
utter of course will be superior to the dripping. 
(Thanks to Surrey Torrie.) 


THE WORLD OF DRESS. 
Edited by Mrs. ARIA. 
Monthly, 1s.; Subscription, 12s. a year, post free. 
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; should be hung in a cool, airy place, but not 
Meat in a strong draught, for that makes it too 
dry, and consequently hard. 


When Nursing an Infectious Case ways 
daily warm bath and eat very nourishing food. 


; ‘ add as much washing 
When Salting Bacon to3a as saltpetre to 


oe Sheng mixture and it will never become rancid or 
ard. 

Try Cucumber as a Vegetable. ae = 
thin etrips, dredge thickly with flour, and fry tilla light 
brown. 

‘i warm a little salad oil to 

To Cure Earache milk heat and drop itslowly 
into the earfrom a spoon. Another efficacious remedy 
is to roast an onion in the coals and take out the centre, 
put the fine point of the onion into the ear, and let it 
remain for several hours. 

] 

An Excellent Suet Paste. Balt 2 pound of 
of finely shredded suet, a pinch of salt, and half a tea- 
spoonful of baking pewder. Mix the whole with as 
little water as possible. This crust chonld always be 
used for boiled pastry. (Reply to H. D.) 


Have no Anzxiety About Your Table-= 

. while you ure away for six months, or longer, 

Knives j¢ sed taliow this Haw. Have all the knives 

rubbed bright, oiled with ealad oil, and wrapped up in 

brown paper, a separate knife in each fold. Store in a 
dry place. 

Pomme de Terre Soufflés. Ee a sig 
one seldom met with in England. Take potatoes, cut 
them into rather thick slices, and fry as usual in butter or 
dripping. Place these on a es and let them 
perfectly cold. Have a pan of deep boiling fat ready, 
piace the slices of potato in, and fry afew minutes. The 
slices will puff up into air balls. Serve in the usual 
way. 


; may be kept for months in a d 
Hone y comb airy place and in cool tamipersitie. 
If the honeycomb be in “wooden sections,” wrap each 
in good writing paper. Seal and tie it like a parcel and 
hang it up. If the honeycomb has been removed from 
a “straw skep” in a large piece, put it into a tureen or 
covered jar and place a cloth below the lid to keep out 
the air. Several layers of honeycomb, with writing 
paper between each, may be kept thus if quite un- 

roken. 


- on Pao . is the one you used 
This Furniture Polish ietose te mn 


advice. Put half a pound of beeswax in a jar with enoug 
turpentine to cover it, and let stand for a day or two. 
Put the same portion of white soap into a jar with soft 
water, let it stand the same time as the wax, then 
mix both together into a pulp, add a little more turpen- 
tine, if required, to make it moist. This polish is-most 
excellent for both furniture and stalnae | boards, and 
will keep any length of time if covered. (Reply to 
JACKS.) 
2 what I call a 

Have You Ever Tried «vetween seasons” 
skirt? When the summer merges into autumn, our 
skirts of the last few weeks are too light both in weight 
and colour, and yet it is ton soon to commence wea’ 


the heavy an 
tweeds which the 
winter demands. 
Choose a length of 
Sicilian, a light cloth, 
or a fine serge, and 
make yourself a 
skirt which will last 
until the cold, muddy 
weather comes in. 
Surely you have a 
flannel shirt or a 
fancy blouse by you 
which could be worn 
with itP | This plan 
is a really economical 
one, for by this means 
you will defer the 
wearing of your 
proper winter cos- 
43 tumes, which you will 
not need to don antil 
: December or Janu- 
ary, 8o that they will last well into the bright days of 
spring, when the “between seasons” skirt can be 
brought out once again. The fashion of a stiff inter- 
lining (except a three-inch band in the hem for firm- 
ness) no longer prevails, and linings are, just now, 
seamed up separately from the material. For a really 
good ttern = cannot do better than invest 44d. in 
0. , the design shown above. 
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“WEEK ENDING 
Sept. 2, 1898, 


ISOBEL'S PAPER PATTERNS “® 
: __ARE THE , 
ow = §— CHEAPEST IN THE WORLD. 


On account of the enormous size of our paper pattern 
business, we have introduced into our cutting department 
all the latest labour-saving appliances known to the 
scientific world, with the result that our patterns, which 
are the best in every way, are cut at a minimum cost, 
We are willing that our readers should share in this 
economy, so we offer the patterns at half price, viz: 
Bodices, 33d.; Skirts, 44d.; Costumes, 64d.; Coats and 
Skirts, 74d.; etc., etc. The quality of the patterns is as 
good, or even better than ever. 


Save all Cold Vegetables and Potatoes 
and fry together with a liberal seasoning of pepper and 
salt. 


should be found j; 
A Vegetable Brush adery ‘wall » areca 


kitchen. Carrots, turnips, celery, and many other 
vegetables, may be cleaned more readily with one than 
with the hands. 


Make a good lat!.er 
To Wash Red Flannels. yi soap and ald 


a teaspoonful of powdered borax. Rub only with the 
hands and rinse in warm water. Press very dry betwen 
a cloth, and shake well before hanging in a shady place 
to dry. (Reply to H.T.) 
. is a useful one when fruit is 
Grey P udding scarce, and very easy to pre- 
pare. Oream one teaspoonful of butter with half a tea- 
cupful of caster sugar, and add a beaten egg. Mix a 
teaspoonful of baking powder with a teacupful of flour, 
sift gradually with the other ingredients, and beut all 
together. Placain a greased basin and boil for‘one hour 
and a half. Serve with sweet sauce flavoured to 


On Selecting Furs, yen ane Suny ek 


readers are doubtless buying their furs in readiness for 
winter, so a hint as to how to select a good article will 
be useful. A sure test of fur is the length and 
cg ie the down next to the skin, and to determine 
this, blow briskly against the fur. If this exposes the 
skin speedily to the view, reject the article; but if tho 
down is dense canmat to hide the skin, or nearly so, 
purchase, for you have an article that is of superior 
quality, which will wear well. 


Vegetable Marrow Jam- be very suc- 


cessfully made as 
follows. The reason that yours isn’t quite satisfactory 
is that it has been boiled too long, and, consequently, 
the @ reduced too much. Out the marrow when 
oe pe, and stand in a dry for a few wecks, so 
that the sap will ary out. hen peel the marrows 
thickly and remove all seeds, with their fibre. To each 
six pounds of pulp, cut into squares an inch thick, allow 
oe of preserving sugar and two lemons sliced 
thinly; let. these ingredients stand for twenty-four 
hours. Then place in a preserving-pan with two ounces 
of bruised ginger and one drachm of chillies tied with a 
poo muslin. Take out the ginger after an hous 


constantly to prevent burning. This preserve should 
- apcod golden colour, similar P 


of preserved ginger, ; 
and may almost take ita 
®s dessert, or in pud A ) Ue 


ADVERTISEMENT SCALE. 
@ingle column, per inch, per insertion .. .. £2 O 
Double id ” ” wee eee oO 
Pull page inside, facing page of matter, cither 
white paper or nd or 3rd page of cover, or 
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back page, per insertion ...0 .. « «100 0 0 
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Quarter page ,, ” n we «Ce 8500 
Bighth page ,, ” o nw mw «60 « 210 0 
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ow half... oe ose oo eee ooo eee 60 oo 
a quarter 2. ws es ewe is « BO 
eighth... «ow mw ww 16 00 


w oe 
Au yaaa one-tenth of a page are charged at per page wally r 

Series discount : 5 per cent. for 18, 10 per cont. for 26, 15 per cent. for 
5a insertions Je per : 

Black blocks are shacped 25 per cent. extra, All advertisements are 
subject to ss Au must be sent in by Noon on Thurstay, 
t. 1, ¥ intended for the Issue on eale Sept. 10 and dated Sept. 17. 

reserve the right to hold over or suspend the insertion 
any advertisement wit b Erdutice to other insertions on order. 
-commaunications should be to the Advertisement Manaje", 

** Pearson's Weekly” Offices, Henrietta Strect, London, W.C. 
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DEATH IN THE SADDLE. 
Tus Dancers oF Racenorse STEERING. 


wE hears @ great deal of the big fees earned by 
oo knights of the pigskin, but little of the terrible 
risks which one and all may be said to run. Seldom a 
year passes without a formidable list of injuries to 
jockeys, and many such periods are marked by one 
or more fatalities. Those who take the least interest in 
the “sport of kings” will readily bring to mind the 
terrible death a year or two ago of a young and 
promising rider, named George Brown, and the equally 
sad fate a year later of a Jockey whose horse over- 

wered him and ran him tilt against a tree, 
resulting in instantaneous death. : 

Tommy Loates—a many times crowned champion— 
bas reason to remember the racin, £ season of 1896 all 
his life. Patched up after being knocked pretty much 
out of shape in a “‘ smash-up,” he-was a little later placed 
again on the sick list with a splintered leg and a wealth 
of minor injuries. he recovered consciousness he 
no doubt felt lucky that he was alive at all, for his mount 
had collided with the rails when going at about forty 
rilesan hour, injuring itself so frightfully that there 
was no need for the friendly bullet. 

Most jockeys, especially national hunt riders, look out 
for at least a fractured limb in the course of their 
life-time, not to mention cracked collar-bones and dis- 
located shoulders, and fortunate is the man who retires 
with this expectation unrealised. 

“ Morny”” Cannon, who has headed the list of winning 
jockeys for the past four years, and is by no means out 
of the running this season either, is, despite the fect that 
few approach him in the number of mounts annually, 
wonderfully exempt from accident. This may be partly 
accounted for by the fact that he has the cream of 
rurners at his disposal, and is enabled to play a safe 
waiting game—at which he is an adept—out of the wild 
swirling rush of the front rank. Jack Watts, the crack 
heavy-weight—he can ride 9st. at a pinch—is for much 
the same reason, added to his unrivalled experience, 
z!-o remarkably free from either causing or being the 
victim to accident. 

Many of the accidents on the turf are undoubtedly 
due to the almost criminal carelessness of some ridera 
themselves, It may be that they are desperately 
anxious to get the best of the start, for there are race- 
horses which simply decline to give their running 
unless in the van, and a few jockeys imbued thus may 
Wel! account for some bone cracking between them. 

Ono rider had an extremely narrow escape at a 

Northern meeting last season. He had the leg over a 
horso which was not only favourite, but in the last 
forlong had the race at its mercy. Profiting by a gap 
o: the rails the fancied horse was overhauling its field 
with ridiculous ease, when an apprentice, who was wildly 
dissing spurs into the rapidly compounding leader, 
niliciously or ignorantly cut the animal across the 
gp. Only by a remarkably quick piece of steering was 
the favourite enabled to jump the rails instead of being 
thrown over them, an occurrence which is almost 
luvuriably followed by terrible consequences. 
, -\s illustrating the variety of injuries to which a 
Jockey falls heir, a well-known rider some time ago 
entered the paddock with a leg bruised and bleeding. 
The race, it seems, had, long before the winning post was 
re.ched, resolved itself into a gruelling contest between 
two—the eventual winner and an old horse which 
captured many a big event under the name of 
* Worcester.” “These two drew right away from their 
fic! and raced it out with almost human-like intent- 
nes. “Worcester,” however, finding that despite his 
viliant efforts the other was surely drawing away from 
bisa, gripped the leg of the opposing jockey ina vain 
atiompi to stay his progress to victory. 

Yol:@ courses have earned such a bad name for 
av-ident that even many a strong-headed jockey becomes 
fox-tively apprehensive when racing on them, a fact 
"ch unfortunately only helps a course bearing this 
eu racter to retain it. The racing inclosure at 
Misichester, for instance, has been the scene of many a 
bad smash, yet, admitting a tendency to mud, it is a 
Perlect piece of ground as racing grounds go, and: its 
executive is one of the most enterprising in the country. 
It is from here that T. Loates dates his long stay in an 
infruary ward, ayd where that beautifal thoroughbred 

‘Troon” was killed. More recently a valuable animal 
®pped upon its turf, breaking its own back and its 
rider's noge, 

It certainly strikes the ordinary spectator as extra- 
sai how riders cheat death on many occasions. 

requently it appears as if a jockey must necessarily be 
a crushed and shapelcss mass till he is seen coolly 
i oe himeelf from his poor steed which has broken 
‘ On a Yorkshire Tacecourse, some little time ago, a 

orse, mad with fright, tore his head from the dictum 


paitings as if they were reeds, 
inkment on the other side. 


“And poor P——, he 

i be done for, too, I’m afraid.” But at that moment 

an niet fe cigghoerh the peaeek leisurely flicking the scrub 
.. Tea " 

mount in the ¢ pady to receive propositions for a 


‘*Hot, Ain’t It?” 
Or all the pestilential bores 
That this sad world contains, 
From him who, sleeping, always snore:, 
To him who lacketh brains, 
About the worst that you can meet 
Is the transcendent ass 
Who stops you in the public street, 
And says: 
“ Hot, ain't ite” 
He never has a single thought 
Of value in his head. 
Nothing to him was ever taught, 
Nor can be till he’s dead. 
A vacuous smile o’erspreads his face 
As, much to your disgust, 
He meets you in some public place 
d s.ys: 
“ Hot, ain’t it ?” 


A man of one idea is he 

Through all the “ heated term,” 
And every time his face you see, 

He makes you writhe and squirm. 
When winter comes; a mighty feat 

His massive brain performs, 
Again he meets you in the street, 

d says: 
“Cold, ain’t it ?” 


_ jo 
They Were his Wife’s. 


HE was terribly put out, and he grumbled and 
stamped about the house until his wife asked what was 
the matter. 

“This bill!” he exclaimed. “This tailor’s bill! 
It’s an outrage! A little mi,take now and then can be 
overlooked, but one like this is too much for a man to 


“ What’s the matter with'it, dear ?” she asked. 

“It’s wrong, all wrong,” he returned. “ ‘There isn’t 
a thing right about it, and it makes me look like un 
inspired idiot. I won't have it, not for a minute.” 

“ Let me see it,” 

“What for? It’s nothing that concerns you. It’s 
something for me to settle with the tailor personally, 
and teach him to be more careful in the future.” 

“But, perhaps, I can help you to explain it, dear,” 
she persisted. 

“Maybe you can; but I'd like to know how. What 
light can you throw on two pairs of knickerbockers ? ” 

She looked startled, and tricd to speak, but he con- 
tinued before she was able to say a word. 

“ Or of two jackets to match the breeches?” he went 
on. “ Or two coats, or'two white ve3ts, or one sweater, 
or one grey check suit?” 

She was nervous ; but, determined as she was, got up, 
and walked across the room, and snatched the bal 
from his hand. 

“ What are you doing?” he exclaimed. 

“They are mine,” she said. ‘How dare you open my 
letters P” 

“ Yours P” 

He was too astonished to say more. 

“ Yes, mine.” 

“But what are you—youo——” 

“T havo been preparing for my summer outing with 
some of the women of our Cycling Club.” 


Of S 


“ Dip you hear Kusser has dyspepsia ? ” 
“No; ae did he get it?” 
“Slugem made him eat his own words.” 


—— > te 


Mamma: “Never say you can't. There's no such 
word as can’t.” 

Tommy: “There always secms to be such a word 
when I ask if I can have more jelly.” 


—— fo —— 


SHE: “It is ten years to-day since we were married. 
I notice a great change in you. You don't kiss me any 
more. You are not like what you used to be.” 

He: “ Well, you sce, that comes from you, too, not 
being like what you used to be.” 


INTERVIEWER: “ You have lived many, many, years. 
Now, what I wish to ask is, what was the happiest 
moment of your life P” 

Old Man: “It bas not come yet.” 

Interviewer: “ Not come yet? When will it come?” 

Old Man: “ When people cease asking foolish ques- 
tions.” 

7 


Mrs. Matrerracr (meetin 
street): “ How is it, Mrs. Highland, you always seem to 
be so bright and cheerfulP I should think with a 
calling list like yours you'd be bored to death.” 

Mrs. Highland : “ Oh, no; you see I never call on 
stupid ones, and when they on met’m always out.” 

rs. Matterfact : “ Indeed! I'm so sorry I didn’t find 
you at home yesterday.” 


Mrs. Highland in the 


S MAGAZINE. 


A PROFIT OF 33,500 PER CENT! 


THERE 18 MONEY IN OLD CHINA. 


“Every year makes really great ‘finds’ rarer,” enid 
a well-known dealer in china to P.W. “The old fields 
of operation are so well-worked nowadays. Neurly 
everyone seems to know something about the possible 
value of old china, and the possessors are more wary 
and less inclined to sell ‘without firet consulting a 
friend’ than they used to be. 

“ You see that plate in the corner of the cabinet over 
there. It is not a great deal to look at, and it is rather 
badly cracked; but it has a history which would make 
it of almost priceless value to, well—say a member of 
the Order of the White Rose. It is a plate used by 
Prince Charlie himeelf whilst in hiding after the battle 
of Culloden. It is authenticated in every way, and I 
have only recently acquired it from one of the Clan 
Macdonald.” 

“I wonder that they parted with it?” I remarked. 

“So do I,” was the response, “ but I think racial 
cupidity has now more weight than romantic attach- 
ment to the memory of Bonnie Charlie. The old man 
from whom I bought it, when I was up in Inverness 
for a short holiday, was ‘hard up,’ I fancy, and when I 
offered him a good price he met his wife’s romantic 
objections to its sale by remarking, ‘ A-weel, a-weel, it’s 
a vae bad money for a wee plate, and we'll beat 
tak it.’ 

“This plate and cup,” resumed the speaker after a 
pause, “ once belonged toa very different person—namely, 
one of the Pilgrim Fathers who sailed in the Mayflower. 
I picked it up in Holland quite by chance, whilst 
hunting over there for Cromwellian relics. I have 
been offered a very large sum by a descendant of the 
Penn family, and, though I have no desire to sell such 
a relic now, I have promised that should I change my 
mind, or at my death, it shall first be offered to the 
then head of that family. 

“T have here,” cont:nued the speaker, “a curiosity 
which is supposcd—I can suy no more—to have belonged 
to Beau Brummel. It is apparently a miniature coflin 
of Sevres; however, if you press this spring thus, the 
top section of the lid fies buck and discloses an ormulu 
watch with a death’s h-ad painted in the centre of the 
dial. A funny possession for a rattle-pated man of 
fashion, was it not? And the motto‘ Time flies; Man 
dies,’ is an equally queer inscription.” 

In the cabinet Lefore which we stood, was a curious 
china shoe of a small size. The bow of ribbon and 
rosette [ was bound to suppose were of like material, 
but at first sight the eye was quite deceived into think- 
ing them really of pale blue riblon. JI asked Mr. 
C— if the shoe had any particular history. 

“Tt has,” replied Mr. C——, taking the article out of 
the cabinet, and unfolding a piece of paper yellowed by 
age, which was tucked inio the shoe itself. ‘You can 
read all about it here.” 

I tcok the piece of paper, and after some difficulty 
made out the following, written ina somewhat crabbed 
Italian hand: “This shoe was nade at the ecmmand of 
Louis XV. for Mlle. de Villiers; it could Le put on only 
by her, so small was ber foot. Not one of all the ladies 
of the Court could put her heel into it.” 

“ Of recent years, I consider my find at a little villaze 
near Pontundl lean one of tle luckiest. I happencd to 
have lost my way, and I stopped at a cottage on a bye- 
road to inquire the right route. In the window were 
several pots of beautiful geraniums, and I admired 
them. The woman brought one of the pots ot, proud 
of her skill in raising such fine blooms. To my astonish- 
ment, the plant was growing in one of the most 
exquisite Sevres vases imaginable. 

“The woman saw me Icckiny at it, and she said: 
‘We ran short of pots 89 we had to use these. There 
are two of them, which came out of the chateau at my 
home when it was burnt down years ago. The curé 
says that I oughtn’t to have euch pictures in the place, 
but I generally keep paper tied round the jars, and co 
it’s all right.’ 

“The paintings on the jars represented the ‘ Birth of 
Venus,’ and ‘Diana and Wood Nymphs.’ i a:ked her 
what she wanted for her flowers, and she sail that she 
did not particularly wish to sell them, but that, as I had 
taken such a fancy to them, she would let me have the 
two plants, pots and all, for fifteen frances. 

“Thad not been mistaken in their value, for on reach- 
ing London, on my return home, I sold the two for 2u0 
guineas—a profit of 33,500 per cent. 

“T often get people bringing me as rare china and 
valuable porcelain the commonest etuff imaziuable. 
Only the other day an old lady came in with a care- 
fully wrapped up parcel. It was a china mug fainted in 
very gay colours for which she asked 2 hundred 
pounds. Assuring me that a very icular fricn-} had 
sold another ‘ just like it’ for nearly twice xs much. 

“It was no use telling her that its worth was possibly 
sixpence. She knew better ; and in high diidgeon packed 
up her treasure, saying I shouldn't have it wt any price. 
Sometimes, I am sorry to say, people travel the who'e 
length of England to show me some ‘rare’ bit which 
proves utterly valueless. I always feel very sorry for 
their disappointment. They very seldom, however 
believe my verdict on tho article, thinking evidently 
that I am depreciating the value with an ulterior 
motive.” 


Be sure vou come off victorious. 


On September Ist, 1870, the Battle of Sedan was fought. On September Katy BX there will be another battle almost as important so far as 
for the new P. O 


You are concerned—the battle round the bookstalls 


2 Bier cutis 


HOME NOTES PAE. 


A Pace More ParricuLarLy FOR LADIES. 


LvoBEL will be glad to anewer, in this page, ee of 
genera interest upon household matters, so Jar as space 
Id be marked Hows Notes. 


permits. Envelopes shou 


. . hould almost 
Sufferers from Indigestion wake acpolibet 


aking rest after each meal. 


When Green Mint Cannot be Obtained, 


use mint vinegar as a substitute, and very few will notice 


* the difference. 
. ’ are best washed separately, 
Children’s Heads ana not in the bath, and if 
at bedtime, the hair must be thoroughly dried before 
they go to bed, or they are very apt to take cold. 


(Reply to Maren.) 
. is a very safe and nutritious 
Bar ley Water drink an enaniliGe, and one that 
Make this by boiling a tablespoon- 
ful of pearl barley in a quart of water for fifteen min- 
utes. When cold, add lemon juice and sugar to taste. 
Serve when perfectly cold, 


Dried Apples are Prepared thus: 
Select good ‘apples of a fair size, free from 
blemishes, and place them in a slow oven for several 
hours, tuke them out occasionally, rub and press flat. 
Continue until all moisture is absorbed. If they look 
dry too soon on the outside, rub over each with a little 
clarified sugar. (Reply fo Dora.) 

as follows, 


Renovate your Black Merino jiaasyou 


always wear black I am sure you will agrec with me 
that this recipe is invaluable: Make a lather of eight 
ounces of soap end one ounce of ox-galls in a pan of 
warm water. Wash the merino in this and wring it 
out. Dissolve a small piece of alum in cold water, 
rinse the merino in it, and hang it out todry. Mangle 
the material ketween cloths when nearly dry, and it 
will look almost like new. (Reply to Lisa.) 

isa most 


Vegetable Marrow with Cheese tasty 


supper dish for those who do not care to eat meat late 
at night. Peel a marrow, cut it in half lengthwise, and 
remove the seeds. Lay the two pieces of marrow in a 
stew-pan with sufficient stock to cover, and boil gently 
for a quarter of an hour. In a small sauce-pan put one 
ounce of butter mixed smoothly with a tablespoonful of 
flour, two tablespoonfuls of grated cheese, and a tea- 
cupfal of gravy. Boil the sauce, while stirring for five 
minutes, and pour it over the marrow, which bas been 
drained dry. Scatter browned breadcrumbs over and 


serve very hot. 
I hope this is the reci ou want. 
Gold Ink. jtyx the writing becomes ary, it 
should be burnished with an agate. Take the gold leaf 
and add to ita | sage of honey, and reduce both to the 
finest powder by pounding. Then collect the sub- 
stance, mix with it thirty parts of water in a large glass, 
stir well, and allow it to settle. The gold will soon sink 
to the bottom of the glass, while the honey dissolves 
in the water and can be poured off. The sediment must 
be washed in several waters to free it from every particle 
of honey. Finally, dry the powder, which should be 
extremely brilliant, and when required for an ink, mix 
it up with very weak gum water. This powder should 
be kept tightly corked, and the gum water should be 
well strained before being mixed with it. (Reply to 


Eccxes. 

This Bread Pudding Recipe ty = me 
respondent, who says her puddings are always popular: 
Take stale crusts of bread, cut them up thinly, and 

lace in a sauce-pan and nearly cover with milk. When 
1t comes to the boil, take it off the fire, and break 
up the pieces of bread with a fork. Add ground ginger 
and mised spice—a litle of each—some sultanas, moist 
sugar, and candied peel. The quantities uired 
must be decided by taste and the quantity of bread 
boiled. Grease a pie dish thoroughly with dripping, 
a in the mixture, scatter little pieces of dripping or 
atter on the top, and bake for an hour or more until a 
nice brown. N.B.—If you do not object to the extrava- 
ce of eggs, add two to a pudding of good size, and 
mtter of course will be superior to the dripping. 
(Thanks to Surrey Tortie.) 
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is pleseant as well. 
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ISOBEL’S PAPER PATTERNS 
ARE THE 
CHEAPEST IN THE WORLD, 


| 


# 


wa 


always 
take a 


On account of the enormous size of our paper pattern 
business, we have introduced into our cutting department 
all the latest labour-saving appliances known to the 
scientific world, with the result that our patterns, which 
are the best in every way, are cut at @ minimum cost, 
We are willing that our readers should share in this 
economy, so we offer the patterns at half price, viz,: 
Bodices, 33d. ; Skirts, 44d.; Costumes, 64d.; Coats and 
Skirts, 74d.; etc. etc. The quality of the patterns is as 
good, or even better than ever, 


Save all Cold Vegetables and Potatoes 
and fry together with a liberal seasoning of pepper and 
salt. 


should be found in 
A Vegetable Brush every well - arenngnd 
kitchen. Carrots, turnips, celery, and many other 
vegetables, may be cleaned more readily with one than 
with the hands. 

Make a good lat!.er 


To Wash Red Flannels. yi, womp mati add 


a mful of powdered borax. Rub only with the 
hands and rinse in warm water. Press very dry betwren 
a cloth, and shake well before hanging in a shady place 


to dry. (Reply to H.T.) 
is a useful one when fruit is 


Grey Pudding scarce, and ve easy to pre- 
pare. Oream one teaspoonful of butter with half a tea- 
cupful of caster sugar, and add a beaten egg. Mix a 
teaspoonful of baking powder with a teacupful of flour, 
sift gradually with the other ingredients, and beat all 
together. Placein a greased basin and boil forjone hour 
and a half. Serve with sweet sauce flavoured to 


taste. * 
. With the chilly Septem- 
On Selecting Furs. yer days many i ur 
readers are doubtless buying their furs in readiness for 
winter, so a hint as to how to select a good article will 
be useful. A sure test of 


j should be hung in a cool, airy place, but not 
| Meat ina strong draught, for that makes it too 
dry, and consequently hard. 
When Nursing an Infectious Case 
daily warm bath and eat very nourishing food. 
. add as much washing 
When Salting Bacon soaa as saltpetre to 
foe Selene mixture and it will never become rancid or 
ard. 
Me First cut 
Try Cucumber as a Vegetable. 3" into 
thin ctrips, dredge thickly with flour, and fry tilla light 
brown. 
; warm alittle salad oil to 
To Cure Earache milk heat and drop it slowly 
into the earfrom a spoon. Another efficacious remedy 
| is to roast an onion in the coals and take out the centre, 
put the fine point of the onion into the ear, and let it 
remain for several hours. 
Hal 
An Excellent Suet Paste. deel Dee 
of finely shredded suet, a pinch of salt, and half a tea- 
spoonful of baking pewder. Mix the whole with as 
little water as possible. This crust should always be 
used for boiled pastry. (Reply to H. D.) 
Have no Anxiety About Your Table 
. while you are away for six months, or longer, 
Knives if you follow this plan. Have all the knives 
rubbed bright, oiled with ealad oil, and wrapped up in 
brown paper, a separate knife in each fold. Store in a 
dry place. 
» Phisi 
Pomme de Terre Soufflés. French dich, but 
one seldom met with in England. Take potatoes, eut 
them into rather thick slices, and fry as usual in butter or 
dripping. Place these on a plate, and let them 
perfectly cold. Have a pan of deep boiling fat realy, 
place tho slices of potato in, and fry afew minutes. The 
slices will puff up into air balls. Serve in the usual 
way. 


, may be kept for months in a d 
Honeycomb ae place and in cool temperature, 
If the honeycomb be in “ wooden sections,” wrap each 
in good writing paper. Seal and tie it like a parcel and 
hang it up. If the honeycomb has been removed from 
a “straw skep” in a large piece, put it into a tureen or 


covered jar and place a cloth below the lid to keep out fur is the length and 


the air. Several layers of honeycomb, with writing | density of the d ‘ F 
parce between each, may be kept thus if quite un- | this, wy beieiy against the ae ay tls wenco ta 
roken. skin speedily to the view, reject the article; but if tho 


down is dense eng to hide the skin, or nearly so, 
purchase, for you have an article that is of superior 
quality, which will wear well. 


Vegetable Marrow Jam- 


follows. The réason that 
is that. it has. been ‘boil 


This Furniture Polish ‘# the one ny bro 
advice. Put half a pound of beeswax in a jar with enoug’ 

turpentine to cover it, and let stand for a day or two. 
Put the same portion of white soap into a jar with soft 
water, let it stand the same time as the wax, then 
mix both together into a pulp, add a little more turpen- 


can be very suc- 
cessfully made as 

urs isn’t quite satisfactory 
too long, and, consequently, 


tine, if required, to make it moist. This peak is moet | the liquid reduced too much. Ont the marrow when 
excellent for both furniture and stained boards, and uite ripe, and stand in a dry for a few wecks, so 
will keep any length of time if covered. (Reply to| that the sap will out. Then peel the marrows 
JACKS.) oe “cy hremmeye | seeds, with their fibre. To each 

Have You Ever Tried what I call a | six poun pulp, cut into squares an inch thick, allow 


six pounds reserving sugar and two lemons sliced 
y; let these ingredients stand for twenty-four 
hours. Then place ina preserving-pan with two ounces 
of bruised ginger and one drachm of chillies tied with a 

iece of muslin. Take out the ginger after an hour's 

iling. Boil the rest slowly till it is clear, stirring 
constantly to prevent burning. This preserve should 


bea golden colour, similar 
to Eee of preserved gi A ‘ 4 


and may almost take ita 
fs 
ADVERTISEMENT SCALE. 


“between seasons” 
skirt? When the summer merges into autumn, our 
skirts of the last few weeks are too light both in weight 
and colour, and yet it is too soon A iat weal 

the hea an 
tweeds Tick the 
winter demands. 
or in puddings. 


+ (Reply to RAPHOE.) 


skirt which will last 
until the cold, muddy 
weather comes in. 
Surely you have a 
flannel shirt or a 


fancy blouse by you oad ii .. £2 00 
which could wor |, gg —— = paauanaee ot ag ace “% 0° 
ene = This plan | Pull page inside, yoy) page of ye either 
3 a really economical white paper or or page of cover, o 
one, for ithe means back page, per insertion... = -. 100 oo 
you will defer the Malf page ” ” ” nw « 60 00 
ming st yor|famee 5 oS TDS taaws 
; sate winter ‘cos-| Fenth page ,, e se ue mw 10 00 
es, which you will | Front page, whole wm wm we ww 120 00 
il nets Boe, oad ow half... oe oe ove ono oo oe Hs be 3 
lecem! or Janu- ” quarter 1. wm eee te oes 
ary, 80 that they will last well into the bright days of ~ eighth meee 28 00 
i when the “between seasons” skirt AU spaces above one-tenth of a page are charged at per page "a-6. 


fring e r can be 
brought out once again. The fashion of a stiff inter- 
lining (except a three-inch band in the hem for firm- 
ness) no longer prevails, and linings are, just now, 
seamed up separately from the material. For a really 


ae ttern you cannot do better than invest 44d. i 
0. 5056, the design shown above. .. aa 


NOVEMBER, 


Bertes discount : 5 por cent, for 13, 10 per cent. for 26, 15 per cent. for 
BB insertions. ver per 

per cent, extra, All advertisements are 

must be sent in by Noon on Thursday, 

for the Tesue on sale Sept. 10 and dated Supt. 17. 

hold over or suspend the insertion 

to other insertions on order. 

to the Advertisement Manajo", 
Btrect, nm, W.C. 
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DEATH IN THE SADDLE. 
Tan DANGERS OF lien SrEeBRine. 


Ons hears a great deal of the big fees earned by 
ding knights of the pigskin, but little of the terrible 
leading kmig P : 
risks which one and all may be said to ran. Seldom a 
year passes without a formidable list of injuries to 
jockeys, and many such periods are marked by one 
or more fatalities. Those who take the least interest in 
the “sport of kings” will readily bring to mind the 
terrible death a year or two ago of a young and 
romising rider, named Brown, and the equally 
sad fate a year later of a jockey whose horse over- 
wered him and ran him tilt against a tree, 
po : 
resulting in instantaneous death, ; 

Tommy Loates—a many times crowned champion— 
has reason to remember the racing season of 1 all 
his life. Patched up after being knocked pretty much 
put of shape in &“‘ smash-up,” he was a little later placed 
again on the sick list with a aplintered leg and a wealth 
of minor injuries. he.recovered consciousness he 
no doubt felt lucky that he was alive atall, for his mount 
had collided with the rails when going at about forty 
wiles an hour, injuring itself so frightfully that there 
was no need for the friendly bullet. 

Most jockeys, especially national hunt riders, look out 
for at least a fractured limb in the course of their 
life-time, not to mention cracked collar-bones and dis- 
located shoulders, and fortunate is the man who retires 
with this expectation unrealised. 

“ Morny”” Cannon, who has headed the list of winning 
jockeys for the pent four years, and is by no means out 
of the running this season either, is, despite the fact that 
few approach him in the number of mounts annually, 
wonderfully exempt from accident. This may be partly 
accounted for by the fact that he has the cream of 
runners at his dispose, and is enabled to play a safe 
waiting game—at which he is an adept—out of the wild 
swirling rush of the front rank. Jack Watts, the crack 
heavy-weight—he can ride 9st. at a pinch—is for much 
the same reason, added to his unrivalled experience, 
2.:o remarkably free from either causing or being the 
victim to accident. 

Many of the accidents on the turf are undoubtedly 
due to the almost criminal carelessness of some riders 
themselves. It may be that they are desperately 
anxious to get the best of the start, for there are race- 
horses which simply decline to give their running 
unlecs in the van, and a few jockeys imbued thus may 
wel! account for some bone cracking between them. 

One rider had an extremely narrow escape at o 

Northern meeting last season. He had the leg over a 
horse which was not only favourite, but in the last 
fsrlong had the race at its mercy. Profiting by a gap 
on the rails the fancied horse was overhauling its field 
wich ridiculous ease, when an apprentice, who was wildly 
discing spura into the rapidly compounding leader, 
miliciously or ignorantly cut the animal across the 
gp. Only by a remarkably quick piece of steering was 
the favourite enabled to jump the rails instead of being 
thrown over them, an occurrence which is almost 
luvariably followed by terrible consequences. 
, -is illustrating the variety of injuries to which a 
Jockey falls heir, a well-known rider some time ago 
entered the paddock with a leg bruised and bleeding. 
The race, it seems, had, long before the winning post was 
reiched, resolved itself into a gruelling contest between 
two—the eventual winner and an old horse which 
exptured many a big event under the name of 
Worcester.” “These two drew right away from their 
ficll and raced it out with almost human-like intent- 
nc-s. “Worcester,” however, finding that despite his 
viliant efforts the other was surely drawing away from 
bia, gripped the leg of the opposing jockey in a vain 
attempt to stay his progress to victory. 

©0n:@ courses have earned such a bad name for 
accident that even many a strong-headed jockey becomes 
Foxtively apprehensive when racing on them, a fact 
‘ich unfortunately only helps a course bearing this 
ciurseter to retain it. The racing inclosure at 
M:nchester, for instance, has been the scene of many a 
bad smash, yet, admitting a tendency to mud, it is a 
Pertect piece of ground as racing grounds go, and its 
executive is one of the most enterprising in the country. 
It is from here that T, Loates dates his long stay in an 
infirmary ward, and where that beautifal thoroughbred 

‘Troon” wag killed. More recently a valuable animal 
Stipped upon its turf, breaking its own back ond its 
a 8 nose, 

t certainly strikes the ordinary spectator as extra- 
ehony how riders cheat death ou arn occasions. 
requently it appears as if a jockey must necessarily be 
artes and shapeless mass till he is seen cooll 
; ens himeelf from his poor steed which has broken 
‘ Ona Yorkshire racecourse, some little time ago, a 
orsc, mad with fright, tore his head from the dictum 
© reins and smashed through some thick wooden 
bento as if they were reeds, ling down a stecp em- 
with ment on the other side. “There's the horse away 

h it,” was the apa remark in the rings as the 
ind: bing of a ritle sounded. “And poor P——, he 
oe one for, too, I’mafraid.” But at that moment 
: | ty Ptah pe re leisurely flicking the scrub 
mount in the omnis oS receive propositions for a 


On September ist, 1870, the Battle of Sedan was fought. 
. You are concerned—the battle round the bookstalls for the new 


Bratch 


‘*Hot, Ain’t It?” 


Or all the pestilential bores 
That this sad world contains, 
From him who, sleeping, always snore:, 
To him who lacketh brains, 
About the worst that you can meet 
Is the transcendent ass 
Who stops you in the public street, 
And says: 
“ Hot, ain’t it P” 
He never has a single thought 
Of value in his head. 
Nothing to him was ever taught, 
Nor can be till he's dead. 
A vacuous smile o’erspreads his face 
As, much to your disgust, 
He meets you in some public place 
And says: 
“ Hot, ain’t it ?” 


A man of oneidea is he 
Through all the “ heated term,” 
And every time his face you see, 
He makes you writhe and squirm. 
When winter comes; a mighty feat 
His massive brain performs, 
Again he meets you in the street, 
And says: 
“Cold, ain’t it?” 


_—_—_ oie 
They Were his Wife’s. 


He was terribly put out, and he grumbled and 
stamped about the house until his wife asked what was 
the matter. 

“This bill!” he exclaimed. “This tailor’s bill! 
It’s an outrage! A little mistake now and then can be 
es but one like this is too much for a man to 

ear.” 

“ What's the matter with'it, dear ?” she asked. 

“It's wrong, all wrong,” he returned. “ There isn’t 
a thing right about it, and it makes me look like an 
inspired idiot. I won't have it, not for a minute.” 

“Let me see it.” 

“What for? It's nothing that concerns you. It’s 
something for me to settle with the tailor personally, 
and teach him to be more careful in the future.” 

“But, perhaps, I can help you to explain it, dear,” 
she persisted. 

“Maybe you can; but I'd like to know how. What 
light can you throw on two pairs of knickerbockers ? ” 

She looked startled, and tried to speak, but he con- 
tinued before she was able to say a word. 

“ Or of two jackets to mutch the breeches?” he went 
on. “ Or two coats, or two whito vests, or one sweater, 
or one grey check suit ?” 

She was nervous ; but, determined a3 she was, got up, 
and walked across the room, aud snatched the bi 
from his hand. 

“What are you doing?” he exclaimed. 

“They are mine,” she said. “ How dare you open my 
letters?” 

“ Yours?” 

He was too astonished to say more. 

“ Yes, mine.” 

“But what are you—youo——’ 

“I have been preparing for my summer outing with 
some of the women of our Cycling Club.” 


ee te 


“ Drp you hear Kusser has dyspepsia ? ” 
“No; ow did he get it?” 
“Slugem made him eat his own words.” 


—- 4 


Mamma: “Never say you can't. There's no such 
word as can’t.” 

Tommy: “There always seems to be such a word 
when I ask if I can have more jelly.” 


eee Sere 


Sue: “It is ten years to-day since we were married. 
I notice a great change in you. You don’t kiss me any 
more. You are not like what you used to be.” 

He: “ Well, you sce, that comes from you, too, not 
being like what you used to be.” 


INTERVIEWER: “ You have lived many, many, years. 
Now, what I wish to ask is, what was the happiest 
moment of your life P” 

Old Man: “It has not come yet.” 

Interviewer: “ Not come yet? When will it come?” 

Old Man: “ When people cease asking foolish ques- 
tions.” 

—s to 
¥ 

Mrs, Mattrerract (meeting Mrs. Highland in the 
street): “ How is it, Mrs. Highland, you always seem to 
be so bright and cheerfulP I should think with a 
calling list like yours you'd be bored to death.” 

Mrs. Highland :“‘Oh, no; you see I never call on 
stupid ones, and when they on méI'm always out.” 

rs. Matterfact: Indeed! I’m so sorry I didn’t find 
you at home yesterday.” 


9 


On September Ist, 18 
September REO 


A PROFIT OF 33,500 PER CENT! 


THERE 18 MONEY IN OLD CHINA. 


“ Every year makes really great ‘finds’ rarer,” enid 
a well-known dealer in china to P.W. “The old fields 
of operation are so well-worked nowadays. Neurly 
everyone seems to know something about the possible 
value of old china, and the possessors are more wi 
and less inclined to sell ‘without firet consulting a 
friend’ than they used to be. 

“ You see that plate in the corner of the cabinet over 
there. It is not a great deal to look at, and it is rather 
badly cracked; but it has a history which would make 
it of almost priceless value to, well—say a member of 
the Order of the White Rose. It is a plate used by 
Prince Charlie himeelf whilst in hiding after the battle 
of Culloden. It is authenticated in every way, and I 
have only recently acquired it from one of the Clan 
Macdonald.” 

“I wonder that they parted with it? ” I remarked. 

“So do I,” was the response, “ but I think racial 
cupidity bas now more weight than romantic attach- 
ment to the memory of Bonnie Charlie. The old man 
from whom I bought it, when I was up in Inverness 
for a short holiday, was ‘hard up,’ I fancy, and when I 
offered him a gocd price he met his wife’s romantic 
objections to its sale by remarking, ‘ A-weel, a-weel, it’s 
a vae bad money for a wee plate, and we'll beat 
tak it.’ 

“This plate and cup,” resumed the speaker after a 
pause, ‘once belonged toa very different person—namely, 
one of the Pilgrim Fathers who sailed in the Mayflower. 
I picked it up in Holland quite by chance, whilst 
hunting over therc for Cromwellian relics. I have 
been offered a very Jarge sum by a descendant of the 
Penn family, and, though I have no desire to sell such 
a relic now, I bave promised that should I change my 
mind, or at my death, it shall first be offered to tke 
then head of that family. 

“T have here,” continued the speaker, “a curiosity 
which is supposcd—I can suy no more—to have belonged 
to Beau Brummel. It is apparently a miniature coflin 
of Sevres; however, if you press this spring thus, the 
top section of the lid fies buck and discloses an ormulu 
watch with a death’s hid painted in the centre of the 
dial. A funny possession for a rattle-pated man of 
fashion, was it not? And the motto‘ Time flies; Man 
dies,’ is an equally queer inscription.” 

In the cabinet lefore which we stood, was a cmious 
china shoe of a small size. The bow of ribbon and 
rosette I was bound to suppose were of like material, 
but at first sight the eye was quite deceived into think- 
ing them really of pale blue ribkon. I asked Mr. 
C—— if the shoe had any particular history. 

“Tt has,” replied Mr. C——, taking the article out of 
the cabinet, and unfolding a piece of paper yellowed by 
age, which was tucked inio the shoe itself. ‘“ You can 
read all about it here.” 

I tcok the piece of paper, and after some difficulty 
made out the following, written in a somewhat crabbed 
Italian hand: “This shoe was made at the command of 
Louis XV. for Mlle. de Villiers ; it could Le put on only 
by her, so small was her foot. Not one of all the ladies 
of the Court could put her heel into it.” 

“ Of recent years, I consider my find at a little village 
near Foutaiieblean, one of the luckiest. I happencd to 
have lost my way, and I stopped at a cottage on a bye- 
road to inquire the right route. In the window were 
several pots of beautiful geraniums, and I admired 
them. ‘The woman brought one of the ie ont, proud 
of her skill in raising such fine blooms. To my astonish- 
ment, the plant was growing in one of the most 
exquisite Sevres vases imaginable. 

“The woman saw me Iccking at it, and she said: 
‘We ran short of pots 89 we had to use these. There 
are two of them, which came out of the chiteau at my 
home when it was burnt down years ago. The curé 
says that I oughtn't to have such pictures in the place, 
but I generally keep paper tied round the jars, and co 
it’s all right.’ 

“The paintings on the jars represented the ‘ Birth of 
Venus,’ and ‘Diana and Wood Nymphs.’ Ia:ked her 
what she wanted for her flowers, and she sail that she 
did not particularly wish to sell them, but that, as I had 
taken such a fancy to them, she would let me have the 
two plants, pots and all, for fifteen francs. 

“Thad not been mistaken in their value, for on reach- 
ing London, on my return home, I sold the two for 2u0 
guineas—a profit of 33,500 per cent, 

“Toften get people bringing me as rare china and 
valuable porcelain the commonest etuff imaginable. 
Only the other day an old lady came in with a ecare- 
fully wrapped up parcel. It was a china mug painted in 
very gay colours for which she asked » hundred 
pounds. Assuring me that a very particular fricn-1 had 
sold another ‘just like it’ for nearly twice as much. 

“Tt was no use telling her that its worth was yossibly 
sixpence. She knew better ; and in high dudgeon packed 
up her treasure, saying I shouldn't have it ut any price. 
Sometimes, I am sorry to say, people travel the whole 
length of England to show me come ‘rare’ bit which 

roves utterly valueless, I always feel very sorry for 
heir disappointment. They very seldom, however 
believe my verdict on the article, thinking evidently 
that I am depreciating the value with an ulterior 
motive.” 


there will be another battle almost as important so far as 
S MAGAZINE 


. Be sure vou come off victorious. 
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Whien You are Broke for a Time. 


You wave Prosasiy SuFFERED THIS WAY. 


Axon the curious facta which have been oat to 
light by the publication of our “ Millionaire ” sorial, and 
whack are tho outcome of the interest it has aroused, is 
that probably the majority of persons have realised the 
annoyance and difficulty at some time or other of being 
absolutely without any money. One of our eorrespon- 
dents, a well-known and wealthy city merchant, writes to 
us un interesting letter from which we extract this 
passage : 

“T had occasion to go to Highgate the other evening 
and I jumped on a’bus. When the collector came for 
the fares I found that I had come away without any 
money. I offered the conductor my card, only to find 
that I had also forgotten my card-case. The driver 
looked disgusted and incredulous and I dismounted 
Of course, I took a cab back to my office, but if such an 
accident had happened to me in New York I can quite 
realise that Mr. Pownceby-Smith’s experiences might 
to some extent have been mine.” 

So far as I can judge this experience of going out 
witbout money through an oversight isa common one, 
and its unpleasantness is generally accontuated when 

ou do not discover the state of your pocket until you 
ave asked a friend to have a lunch or a drink. 

Several instances have reached us of persons finding 
the:nselves in this condition when out of town. Sometimes 
they are not absolutely “ stony,” but have not sufficient to 
defray the cost of travelling and incidental expenses, 

ct are able to seoure the necessary funds by wiring 
ome, 

In one instance, however. a correspondent found him- 
self in this condition at Dorking, and had not even the 
meaus of wiring for the necessary assistance, so that he 
had the prospect of a bad time before him had not the 
good fortune befallen him of accidentally meeting an 
acquaintance who came to his rescue. 

In a'l businesses where ready money governs the 
transaction these unpleasant accidents frequently occur. 
It is no uncommon thing to see a lady enter a shop 
and mike several purchases which she then finds she is 
unable to pay for. Of course, this is a matter casily 
arranged, although it involves some annoyance at the 
moment and delay as the result. 

Much more serious is the common experience of 
booking-clerka at our great railways stutions who are 
asked for tickets by panting passengers who have 
rushed out of breath to catch a train, and do not realise 
that they have left all their money at home until they 
wish to pay for their tickets. One lady in this predica- 
ment quite recently offered her jewellery so as to catch 
an important train, but the booking-elerk, of course, 
could not take the responsibility of instituting a system 
of barter. 

In view of the various stories of a similar kind which 
have reached us, we think our readers would be wise to 
bear in mind Iago’s injunction—“ Put money in thy 
purse.” 

enti 9 ree 


The Tiger Didn’t Know. 


Tue Elephant reached round with his trunk, and 
rattled the bara of the cage of the Royal Bengal Tiger. 

“What do you want?” growled the Tiger. 

* Didn't you cast some aspersions on my trunk the 
other day ?” inquired the Elephant. 

“TJ did,” responded the Tiger, “ what are you going to 
do about it?” 

“Nothing.” 

“Well, what are you disturbing me for? You make 
me tired.” 

“I beg your pardon. I merely wanted to ask youa 
question.’ 

“ Ask it, then, and don’t stand there all day.” 

“Can you tell me the difference between a Royal 
Bengal Tiger and a jackass P” 

“No,” growled the Tiger. “ What's the difference P ” 

“ Well,” chuckled the Elephant, as he blew a wash- 
tubful of dust into the Tiger's eyes, “if I couldn't tell 
the difference between myself and a jackass I’d tie m 
stri maa a string and hang myself with it; indeed 
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And the Elephant went back to see-sawing on his 
front legs and distributing occasional trunkfuls of dust 
and grass along his spinal column. 

eB rs 

Ira burnt child dreads the fire, why does a person 
who has been singed by Cupid’s torch so often have a 
lingering regard for the old flame? ” 

‘ i —— 


Jonnny (to his sister): ‘Emma, if you give me a bit 
of goo cake, I'll spoil the piano so that you won't be 
able to take a lesson for a fortnight.” 


eho 
THE governess of the ons King of Spain read him 
a jen once on the necessity of “ behaving 

re’ ° 
The next day she declined to accede to one of his 
regular wishes, when he immediately threatened her 
wi : 

“If you don’t give me what I want, I'll make faces at 
the p2op!e the next time I go out riding.” 


‘altogether disproportiona 
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SOMEBODIES AND NOBODIES IN 
THE DEAD SEASON. 


AnD THE TRICKS OF NoBODIEs WHO WANT TO BE 
THovucnt SOMEBODIES. 


PARLIAMENT and the London streets are up, and the 
Opera is closed. The summer visitors have all gone, 
andthe last of the political and tho great City banquets 
have been eaten. Picoadilly is quiet, Bond Street 
tranquil, the Row is deserted, the Burlington dumb. 

The big London clubs are in the hands of white- 
washers and painters, decorators aud cleaners, whilst 
the gas and water companies, wood paving and electric 
lighting corporations are holding high revel in the roads. 

‘Ask the policeman whose bout lies through vistas of 
darkened windows, inquire of the cabmen who derive 
their livelihood from the patronage of swelldom, what 
has become of the costly carriages with their precious 
stecd@s and faultless flunkies, and they will tell 
you that this is the dead ssason—that London is empty. 

Of courss it is nothing of the kind. Were statistics 
suitable for this season of the year it could be easily 
shown that the country people who visit London after 
harvesting operations are nearly equal in number to 
those who lave it, London in September being almost, 
if not quite, as full as at any other period of the year. 

Still, it is true that with the departure of the fashion- 
able world, the life, the stir, the bustle has gone out of 
the gr at metropolis, and consequently London just 
now, if not empty, is in the middle of the dead season. 

Why rich Beane whose time is their own, should be 
willing to take up their abode in London during the 
best months of the year, not returning to their country 
liomes till nature has lost its freahness, sweetness, and 
youth, is passing strange. 

With tho fashionable world the explanation is easy. 
Sport is at the bottom of it all. ere hunting and 
shooting pursuits of the summer, Parliament wou d not 
commence its sittings till September, and the London 
season would be traneferred to the winter. 

Quite s0; but this is no reason why those People who 

ractically have to spend the whole of their lives in 
ndon should not take their holidays in May, June, 
and July when the evenings are long, instead of in 
August, September, and October when the days are 
on he the evenings chill, and the year in the sere and 
yellow. 

Why don’t people go to the scaside in May and June? 
Because a spirit of ostentation, a desire that the world 
should think them better than they really are, has crept 
into our civilisation, You must not start till fashion 
gives the signal. 

Clear out of the great city at the proper time of the 
year and you are regarded as a simtboey whereas if you 
stay, or go in June, you are a nobody. The time for 
somebodies is the 12th of August. Ton need not go 
north to assist in the destruction of that toothsome 
bird, the grouse; go south if you like, but go. No 
wonder that the great annual holiday is productive of 
much misery. 

Large numbers of people in their slavisb desire 
to he included among the somebodies, not only 
stint, but even deny, themselves the necessaries of life 
during tho greater part of the year, simply that they 
shall stand well with their neighbours by avin town 
in the autumn. Many feari ta loss of tone would 
be entailed if seen at some resort shunned by the 
fashionable world, go to where the expenses are 
to their means. 

orse still, in the anxiety to pose as somebodies it 
is to be feared that there are misguided folk who go 
through the form of leaving home in the morning in a 
cab laden with luggage, only to quietly return again 
during the silent watches of the night. 

The horrid footpaths of the country, with its knobby 
and rugged inequalities so destructive to the shape of 
boots and so torturing to the corns, may cause one to 
think regretfully how smooth, if warm, the London 
pavenients are to the feet in August, but it is nothing 
to the agonising fear of discovery, which must haunt 
the guilty souls of those slaves of fashion, who, in order 
to be somebodies, are ready to perpetrate such foolish 
deception as pretending to be out of town when they 
are really in. 

To such an extent has this deception grown of late 
yeare that going out of town is fast getting in poor, but 
pentert, districts to be regarded as a mere figure of 
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__ It is a sceptical age, and when the glimmer of lamps 
is to be seen in the halls of houses after dark, and lights 
are occasionally detected in the back rooms of mansions, 
where no sign of life ie given in the daytime, people, 
especially if they are neighbours, smile, and talk about 
laying in tinned meats for a siege and bathing the face 
and hands daily in artificial ealt water, and dying the 
skin with a preparation of walnut juice. 

It is ‘surely better to be a no than rt to such 
devices as these. So let the nobodies takfcomfort. To 
be compelled to remain in town when so many are 
away may be a miefortune, but all evils have their com- 
pensations, and those calculated to cheer the nobodies 
is the certainty that at all eventa they have not been 

aiding more than they could afford, and that after 
the Lest physic for a weary frame is a contented 
min 
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The Flag of the Prophet. 


SomETHING ABOUT THE STANDARD OUR ToMMIESs 1N 
AFRICA ARE GOING TO CAPTURE. 


Tur raising of the Green Standard is a call which 
none may disobey, without, aa the Koran lays down, 
sacrificing his one of Paradise. In France the 
Oriflamme, or golden sun upon a field of crimson, 
signified “no quarter”; yet the “ Flag of the Prophet” 
meant indefinitely more—a summons to tle anti. 
Christian crusade, a challenge of every believer in the 
Prophet to arms, in fact, that would flash, like the 
Fiery Croas of Scotland, through the whole domain of 


am. 

Within the life of three generations it has never Loon 
thrown tothe wind—never since the Empress Cath+ring 
sought to reinstate the empire of Christianity at 
Constantinop!e. : 

But the Prophet himself predicted that one day, 
when his followera should number more thana hundred 
millions—as they do now, with twenty millions more— 
his colours should fly against the advancing power of 
the Northern races. The ominous pennant has not yct 
been fluttered in the face of mankind by the Sultan. 

The Koran says, that when it is flung forth, “the 
earth will shake, the mountains melt into dust, the sea 
pee in fire, and the children’s hair grow white with 
anguish.” 

he origin of the insignia is curious. Mahomet, 
gazing out upon 8 large Arpspect of fields, said, “ Nature 
18 peeene and green shall be my emblem, for it is ever. 
lasting and universal.” 

In time, however, it lost that innocent significance, 
and amid his visions, the dreamer eaw the green flag 
floating, as a sign that all true believers should take up 
their arms and march against the infidel; in fact, the 
green turban was the type of the pilgrim or perfected 

mite who had gone to Mecca, and hence the sanctity 
of this formidable standard. 

When once unfurled, it summons all Islam by an 
abjuration from the Koran, that the sword is the 
solitary emblem and instrument of faith, independence, 
and patriotism; that armies, not priests, make converts; 
adding that sharpened steel is “the true key to heaven 


an 

Upon that fearful ensign are inserted the words, 
sup) to have been written at Mecca itself: “All 
who draw it (the sword) in the cause of faith will Le 
rewarded with temporal advantages; every drop shed of 
their blood, every peril and hardship endwed by thew, 
will be registered on high, as more meritorious than 
even fasting or praying. 

“ Tf they fall in their sins will be at once blotted 
out, and they will be transported to Paradise, there to 
revel in eternal pleasures.” 

But only for the first heaven are reserved those of 
the faithful who have died within sight of the Green 
Flag of the Prophet. “Then may no man give or 
expect human mercy.” 


—ejie———___--—— 
Fond of Crab. 


A so0xxy old boy from the Midlands entered into one 
of the hotels at the seaside, and seeing on the slab on 
the right a crab dressed on the shell with legs, claws, 
and ley ran, round, said to the landlord: 

t d’ye call that P” 

“Crab,” was the answer. 

“ Looks good; I'll have ’un, and gie us a pint of ale.” 

Bread-and-butter was added, and the diner left to 
his dinner. In about an hour the genial landlord 
entered the dining-saloon to see if his guest was getting 
on all right; he found him chawing up the last claw, the 
chawer red in the face, but beaming. 

“ Like the crab, sir?” — 

“Yes; he was capital. I never tasted one afore; but 
I think you baked ‘un a little too long; the crust was 
hard. t’s have another pint.” 

He had eaten the lot—shell, claws, and all complete. 
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Ture is one safe way of avoiding mistakes in 
distinguishing between mushrooms and toadstvo 
Eat parsnips. 
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A uiTrLe girl, four years old, walking into the 
country, and seeing a lot of black cows and a few white 
ones in a field grazing, remarked : 

“Papa, don’t those white cows give milk and 
black ones tea P” 


the 
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“THEY are making cart-wheels of paper now,” re 
marked Mrs. T., as she looked up from her newspaper. 
“Yes,” replied her husband, “and locomotives, too. 

“You don’t say soP” . 

“Certainly! Have you never heard of stationcry 
engines P” 

ee he 

Ir WorKkep.—Customer: “ Waiter, I notice that the 
servante in this establishment are forbidden to receive 
gratuities.” : 

Waiter (solemnly): “Sir, ever since my earlicst 
childhood I have been noted for my disobedience. I 
broke my mother's heart through it. I—— Thank you 


The Life-Story of that popular writer, Mrs. Humphry Ward, will be found in this 4 
: | ’ By boc : a ae week’s HOME NOTES, together with a photograph 
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Stage Fakes and Stage Etfects. 
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THE MAKING OF ARMIES, THUNDERSTORMS, AND BOAT-RACES TO ORDER. 


those who have a practical experience of atage- 
sae bene how all jmportant are the hundred and one 


stage effects, which, insigmificant in themselves, yet, in 


The British Army—sd /ib. 


their aggregate, have much to do with the success or 
failure of a drama. 

To the ambitious theatrical amateur, an explanation 
that will help him to successfully attempt these should 
be invaluable, and even for those readers of P.W. who 
are content to see playa performed without wanting to 
art them, an unravelling of the mysteries that have so 
ofien puzzled them, will be of interest. 

Anarmy, or even a detachment of troops, is always a 
s:fe card to play to evoke enthusiasm, and the spectacle 
is move effective, as well as cheaper, if managed with- 
outsnpers. The way this is usually donc is very clever. 

As the audience see the tops of the helmets and 
bayonets moving along outside the heroine's window, 
in one of them doubts that there are real men beneath 
them. ; . 

But this is a delusion. Only one mau is responsible 
fcr the motion of the army, and he sits behind, working 
an endless belt, on which the helmets and bayoncts 
rise and fall, while those “ in front” cheer the “ march 
past’ loudly. 

Then, again, the American managers have lately hit 
upon a very ingenious method of imitating the clatter- 
ins of horses’ hoofs. 

Alost people, as they hear the high-spirited animal— 
on whore exertions the fate of several characters depend 
—would experience a painful shock if they knew that a 
grinning property man was wearily beating out the 
noise. This man holds in his hands a pair of real 
horseslioes mounted on wooden handles, and with these 
he vigorously pounds a piece of granite, suspended 
beforo him by four ropes. Man, stone, and horseshoes 


A gallop along the street. 


are confined in a small sentry-box, the door of which is 
~sietya Me eed, to suggest that the noise is dying 


ve you.ever sat out a “blood and thunder” melo- 
drama, and wondered how it was that the “hanging” 
man, who is being lynched by an infuriated mob, looks 
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80 comparatively comfortable, or that he isn’t really 
strangled? The reason is that he has a harness fastened 
under his arm pits, to which the real rope is attached. 
That round his neck is merely a dummy, and does not 
tighten at all, eo that the vietim can enjoy an easy 


swing. 

The stage lightning that used, years ago, to dazzle the 
eyes of our forefathers was produced by blowing maz- 
nesium powder over a flaming spirit; now the method 
adopted is far more scientific, and the results more 
realistic. 

An electric are light is placed in a box to which is 
attached a circular piece of smoked glass. 

This glass, on which the light shines, has been deftly 
scratched by an artist. 

Besides the are light, there is a steriopticon (i.¢e., mag- 
nifying) lens, focussed upon the back cloth. fo that 
when tho streaks of lightning is wanted, the giasa disc 
is given a turn and the scratched streak is thrown for an 
instant on the cloth, though, of course, greatly 
magnified. 

The same apparatus has attached to it another dise, 
which, instead of streaks, has innumerable holes scarcely 
bigger than pin-heads, which, as the disc slowly revolves, 
gives to the light shining through them, the eppearance 
of slanting rain. 

One of the greatest feats in stage effects was the tank 
racing scene in an American dramna, Larry, the Lord. 
The back cloth represents the di:tant mounta‘ns, sky, 
etc., and in front of this is a series of set pieces painted 
to resemble the foreshore of a river. Immediately in 
front of this is the tank in which the boats, as they are 
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Lightning and rats to order. 


fixed by rods to the bottom, do not, despite the vigorous 
oarmanship of the actors in them, make any pr gress. 

The set pieces arc from six to seven feet high, and 
the effect of the illusion lies in their moving along, 
apparently by the exertion of the rowers. 

The way it is really worked. however, is very different. 
A transverse groove, in the shape of an inverted expital 
T' (thus ), is stretched across the staze, though hidden, 
of course, from view. At the bottom cf this is a band of 
eloth wound round a “drum” at efch end, co that the 
hand!e of the drum has only to be turned for the pieces 
to move. 

Having travelled the length of the stace, a man takes 
them one by one out of the groove, and stocks them 
ready for the next night's performance, while at the 
other end a feeder is putting in fresh oncs. 

More often than not it is with the smaller companies, 
whose exchequer does not permit of the latest improve- 
ments, that the most ingenious things in stage mechanics 
are to be found. 

A revolving cylinder full of peas is often used to 
preceee the sound of pelting rain, and, in_ practised 

ands, can be made to emit a noise it is not difficult to 
mistake for the “ swish” of the surf of the sea as it falls 
on the beach. 

Thunder on the stage used to be produced by vigorously 
shaking a piece of sheet iron, The methods in use now 
admit of a little more variety in the sound. 

If peal u peal be required, a box about two feet 

uare, and several high, is brought into requisition. 
This box has in it several narrow slanting shelves. The 
operator at the top of the box “feeds” it with heavy 


iron balls which rebound from shelf to shelf with 
startling detonations, dying away only when the balls 
fall into the padded bottom of the box. 

For a eimple thunder clap another box is used. This 
has stretched over it a strong hide, drum fashion, on 


Going down stream: 


which a number of wooden balls of various s‘ges are 
placed. Over both some wire netting is stretckel with 
two holes to admit the hands of the operator, who, with 
two drum sticks, beats the hide cuusing the Lalls to 
rebound, 

Very simple contrivance? are sufficient to imitate the 
noises of lccomotivcs sutficiently well to deccive the 
audience. Thus, two pieces of wood mounted with 
sandpaper will, if vigorously rubbed together, give an 
almest exact imitation cf the puffing of the engine; 
while 2 bundle of steel umbrella ribs, beaten against a 
piece of sheot iron, gives the clattering rattle of tke 
wheels; while, to get the same effects, and suggest that 
the train is going through a tunnel, a leigabead, gradu- 
ally raised above the operator's head, is cufficient. 
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FRIENDLEIGH: “I’m thinking of dabbling a litle 
in stocks. What's a good thing to put your money 
in?” 

Broker: “ Your inside pocket.” 

——= 5. 

A GENTLEMAN talking to a friend about the antiquity 
of his family, which he carried up to Noah, was told 
that he was a mere mushrocm. 

“ Ah!” said he; “ how so, pray?” 

“Why,” replied the other, “when I was-in Wiles, a 
pedigree of a particular family was shown to me; it 
filled above five large skins of parchment, and near 
the middle of it was a note in the margin, ‘About this 
time the world was created.’” 

mei Gt ies 

A coop story is told of a shopman in a small way in 
the villece of Drumilithie, rear Stonchaven. Amongst 
other valuables, books formed part of the stock-in-trade. 
The minister of the parish, tho Rev. Mr. Drummond, 
dropped in one morning to order a book ho required. 
Lefore quitting the emporium Le lifted up a copy of 
“ Leitch’s Catechism, with Soripture Proofs,” specimeas 
of which were lying on the counte. 

“Noo, Mr. Drummond,” said the stationer, “I ean sell 
thae catachies cheaper than I did; ye sce, the duty's 
reduced.” 

“Sarely you must be mistaken, Mr. C——; tl:cro 
never was any duty put on the catechism.” 

“ Excuse me, minister, ye're wrong enoo. Just look 
at the Lottom o’ the title-page, on the royal arms, an’ 
yell see it in black and ahite wi’ yer ain e’en— Duty 
moderate.’” 

Such was Mr, C——’s rendering of the motto, “ Dieu 
et mon droit.” 


ARTISTS WHO HAVE MADE MISTAKES, 


AND 


PRIZES FOR THOSE WHO CAN FIND THEM. 


In the paintings of modern artists, mistakes may often ho 
found—sometimcs small mistakes, mere slips of the brush, 
and sometimes bald, glaring errors. For instance, ono woil- 
known artist depicted a dinner table on which tho knives 
were laid on the left of the guest. 

Do you know any mistakes in the works of modern 
artists? If so, send a full description, together with tho 
namo of the artist, in an envelope marked “ MisraKes.” 
For the two best instances of artists’ errors received heforo 
Monday, September 19th, two prizes of One Guinea cach 
will be forwarded to‘tho senders. 

No mistakes will be taken into consideration unless they 
have heen found in modern oil or water-colour paintings 
which have received public attention. Book or mazazine 
illustrations which contain errors aro of no avail for this 
competition. 


September number of PEARSON’S MAGAZINE, on sale September Ist, A keep a family 
ances 


reading fora month. Max Pemberton and Cutcliffe Hyne contribute stories of unusual b 
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THE BIGGEST HOTEL IN 
THE WORLD. 


A Pavace Wnrere 1,500 PeorpLe Dine aT ONCE, 
Servep By 450 WalITERs. 


It was in the autumn of 1890 that tho old Astor 
residence on the corner of Fifth Avenue and Thirty- 
third Street, and the four adjoining houses on the north 
side of Thirty-third Street, New York, were torn down, 
and ground broken for the new hotel that was to be 
built for William Waldorf Astor. 

On March 14th, tbree years later, the hotel—which 
was named after the little German village of Waldorf, 
the birthplace of Mr. Astor's great-grandfather—was 
opened. Its astonishing success has induced Mr. John 
Jacob Astor, a younger cousin, to build on the north 
side of the same block another and even larger hotel, 
to be conducted by the same management, and in con- 
nection with the Waldorf, making practically one 

igantic house. The new building is called the Astoria. 

he two buildings cover an area of two hundred by 
three hundred and fifty feet. The Waldorf is thirteen 
storeys high, and the Astoria sixteen. 

The Waldorf has five hundred and eighty sleeping- 
rooms, and accommodation for six hundred and fifty 
guests. With the Astoria, the two houses havetogether 
about fourteen hundred bedrooms, and are able com- 
fortably to house some two thousand guests. 

The machinery that runs this va3t enterprise with 
such smoothness, that even the existence of much of it 
is never suspected by the guests themselves, is as inter- 
esting as it 13 intricate. 

There is a general impression that the Lusiness of a 
great hotel like the Waldorf, is conducted from the 
more or les3 conspicuous “ office,” which serves really 
as a means of communication between the public and 
the workings of the establishment. Asa matter of f:ct, 
the clerks there, although their duties are difficult and 
exactinz enough, have absolutely nothing to do with 
the business of the house. The whole force of more 
than seven hundred employés, is organised into depart- 
ments, and the head of each department, whose authority 
is absolute, is wholly hie ee for all that is done by 
the force at work under his direction. 

As to the proprietor himself, he is obliged to devote 
considerable thought to the machinery in operation 
about him, ee he does not interfere with the 
routine workings of the different departments. But ho 
it is who must devise plans fur making and keeping his 
hotel attractive to his patrons. His neighbours have 
rooms to fill, and employés who must be paid; and so 
fierce is the competition, and so exacting has the public 
become in ita requirements, that it is not an easy task 
for any one hotel to lead the others, either in the char- 
acter of the entertainment it furnishes its guests, or in 
the attractiveness of the house itself. 

There are usually three clerks on duty in the office : 
the room clerk, who greets you when you arrive, and 
who keeps track of every guest in the hotea: the key 
clerk, and the parcel clerk, besides the cashier. After 
a certain hour the night clerk reigns there alone. 

The house itself is in charge of a housekeeper, who, 
however, hasnothing to do with the meals. But she is 
familiar with every room in the house, and knows the 
character of itafurnishings. She keeps constant watch 
over the condition of the rooms and ra furniture of the 
house, and itis a part of her duty to report to the repair 
department when any article, no matter how unim- 
portant, needs mending. She sees to it that the head 
chambermaid keeps her force of forty-five girls up to the 
mark, and that the charwomen, who goto work at night 
after the last theatre party has left the house, exert 
their strength to the best advantage. 

The repair department keeps fourteen persons con- 
stantly busy, mending sheets or curtains, or at work 
upon tapestries, and“ the upholstery department 
furnishes steady employment for five men, under the 
direction of a competent foreman. Here chairs and 
sofas are re-upholstered or re-gilded; mattresses are 
made over, cushions and draperies are made and 
repaired, etc. The cabinet-makers have their sbop close 
by the upholsterers, and find plenty to do in mending 
articles of furniture that come in from all parts of the 
house. In acorner, just under the roof, is the Icck- 
smith’s shop, where a man ds tho working hours of 
his life in making and mending keys and locks. 

Upon the roof is the geet where more than fifty 

raons, chiefly girls, are employed, and where twenty- 

ve thousand pieces are laundered every day. The five 
great steam washing machines are in the sub-cellar, 
where are also the steam centrifugal drying machines, 
that make two hundred and fifty revolutions a minute, 
and dry the clothes nearly fit for ironing in a very few 
minutes indeed. 

On the roof is also the hotel printing office, where the 
menu for the day—which has previously been prepared 
bythe chef—menus for the private dinners that are given 

ost mips and the immense amount of stationery 
used by the hotel, are all printed. This department 
k ve men steadily at work. 

“the controller's office is also at the top of the house. 
His force is made up of six auditors and eighteen 
checkers. Nearly all of the latter are on duty in the 
artment of the hotel keeps its set of 
accounts with every other department with which it 


does business. No goods are delivered from one depart- 
ment to another without a requisition and receipt. A 
most elaborate checking system is employed, and the 
controller atid his auditors up under the roof could strike 
a complete trial balance at the close of each day’s busi- 
ness if they chose. 

The main dining-rooms of the Waldorf seats five 
hundred people. It is no unusual thing to see every 
seat ooshpied at the dinner hour, while some banquet 
with six hundred guests is in progress in the great ball- 
room; three hundred persons dining in the beautiful 
pom garden, two hundred men in the café, and another 

undred or two in the numerous private dining-room 
upstairs. Fifteen or sixteen hundred persons dining at 
ono?, nud under the same roof! It keeps four, hundred 
and fifty waiters busy to serve them. When the two 
hotels are in operation together it will be possible to 
feed three thousand five hundred persons at one time, 
without any crowding. 

The usual force of waiters in the Waldorf is some- 
thing over three hundred. The two hotels will employ 


in all about eleven hundred pons Of the seven 
hundred and twenty employés of the Waldorf, probably 


two hundred and fifty ara women. 

The head rorter is the chief of a force of twenty or 
more men, who handle upwards of a thousand pieces of 
baggoge a day. ; 

Perhaps the most interesting quarter of the hotel is 
a part that the guests never see—the region below the 
ground floor. . 

The employés have a private entrance, and, as in 
other large enterprises where hundreds are employed, 
each man has a number, and the time of his coming in and 
going out is recorded by an automatic time machine 
into which he inserts a key marked with his number. 
Each man's number and the time of day are automati- 
cally printed upon a tape, and from this tape the pay-rolls 
are made up. 

In the kitchen the chef, of course, is the commander- 
in-chief. He is a very important ponae indeed, and 
never does any cooking himself. He is the general, who, 
by means of his aids, the assistant chefs, directs the 
operations of the sixty-eight male cooks and the scores 
of helpers—women who prepare vegetables, the man 
who begins to open oysters at noon, and keeps steadily 
at it until after midnight; the fish man who does 
nothing but clean fish, the woman who makes the toast, 
the man who examines the dishes to see if they are 
clean as they come from the steam washing machines, 
and the dozens and dozens of other helpers, all of whom 
appear to have certain specified duties which they some- 
how manage to perform without getting into each 
other's way. 

There is a good deal of shouting in French in the 
kitchen, but otherwise very little confusion. The 
kitchen itself is a room about one hundred feet long, 
with a light tile floor, and everything is as clean as con- 
stant scouring can make it. ‘The ranges extend along 
one side of the room, and each cook stands before the 
range to which he is assigned. The “fry” cook never 
broils, and a “ broil” cook would scorn to fry. 

The great army of employés has its separate 
quarters, and is fed b: itself. The cooks mess at one 
table, the chambermaids at another, the parlourmaids 
at another, etc. 

The waiters who come hurrying down from the 
pantries with their orders all come in at one door and 
go out through another. On the way out they pass 
a long counter, where the checkers sit. Here the con- 
tents of 7 ed that goes upstairs are examined, and 
the price of each dish is stamped upon the waiter’s 
check in ink. This is one of the details of the elaborate 
checking system in use in the hotel. 

The wine cellars, where more than sixty thousand 
pounds’ worth of wines and spirits are kept in stock, 
ane employment to about a dozen men, and a 

orce of bottlers is always at work. Many of the wines 
are imported by the hotel, and something like a million 
bottles are kept in the cellars at one time. 

The cost of maintaining and operating this great 
enterprise is in the neighbourhood of three hundred 
thousand pounds a year, of which fully two hundred 
thousand pounds is expended for supplies, and some- 
Sing like forty-five thousand pounds for wages. 
The hotel employs its own hunters, who keep the house 
well supplied with game, and a certain part of Chesa- 
peake Bay furnishes the Waldorf exclusively with 
terrapin. 

The furnishings of the apartments are rich, costly, 
and luxurious. On the ground floor is a gorgeous 
Turkish salon, where every evening, from six until nine, 
genuine Turkish coffee is served to the guests by 
genuine Turks in costume. 

The new Astoria covers the same amount of 


storeys above the street. 
hun 


feet, and all brilliantly lighted electricity. More 
than a thousand persons can dine there comfortably at 
at one time, and as the place is a ect bower of palms, 


oo So Retreat eon 
vement—whi enty of cool breezes, i 
he hottest weather—it will, during the summer noite 
at least, undoubtedly be the most popular place to dine 
in all New York. . 


“Wrex ENDING 
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An Interesting Experiment. 
By W. L. Atpen. 


—Se 


MopERN science shows a marked tendency to concern 
itself with commonplace matters, that in former years 


‘were considered unworthy of notice. Once a scientific 


raon would stoop to nothing lower than tho stars, or 
ess important than the law of gravitation; but nowa- 

days we have such learned scientific works as Mr. 
Bagshot’s ezsay on “ The Chemistry of the Common 
Cockroach,” and Sir John Chubbock’s profound treatise 
on “The Politics and Religion of the Honse.fly.” 

The investigations which of late years have been mada 
in that interesting field, the feminine neck, have been ful! 
of importance and rich in results. That the feminino 
neck is subject to sudden attacks of weakness so marke 
as to deprive it temporarily of the power of sustaining 
its accompanying head is a fact that has been notorious 
through the ages. 

The attention of the scientific world was first called 
to the matter by a distinguished scientific person why 
was journeying from London to the Lakes during (he 
marriage season. He noticed that as the train reuched 
a point distant about thirty miles from Keswick, out of 
twenty-two ladies who were seated in the Pullman c.1; 
in which he rode, nineteen suddenly dropped their hd; 
upon contiguous masculine shoulders. 

The same phenomenon had been previously witnessed 
by nearly every traveller over the same route at the 
same season of the year, but no one had ever deemed it 
worthy of scientific investigation. This particular 
scientific person, however, was of the modern sclivol, 
and was in the habit of perceiving sermons in stone juvs, 
drainage in the running brooks, and, in short, investiva. 
tion everywhere. 

He promptly set himself to inquire into the cause of 
this remarkable weakness of the neck. Ho noticed that 
it affected none but comparatively young ladies, and 
that three elderly ladies who were obviously confirmed 
and habitual spinsters, were entirely free from it. 

He further noticed that in all cases it was accompanied 
by a relaxation of the muscles of the face, producing tho 
appearance of a faint smile, and by an upturning of the 
eyes suggestive of slight asphyxia. From these data lic 
soon formulated the theory that the weakness in question 
was the result of a poisonous gas in the atmosphere, 
which although not present in sufficient quantities {o 
effect a strong man, nevertheless produced upon th. 
weaker feminine organisation effects analagous to those 
produced by carbonic acid gas, with the addition of a 
partial ysis of the medulla oblongata. 

That this gas was generated in some way by the 
mechanical action of the vast body of water on 
the Lakes he was fully convinced, but, unfortunately, 
he could not detect its presence in the air by any 
chemical tesis. With the aid of litmus paper and a 
whole medicine-case full of able acids, he proved that 
chocolate, eau-de-Cologne, tham sandwiches, and hot 
humanity were present in the car, but the gas of which 
he was in search was too. subtle. to hold its own in the 
presence of 'so many more powerful substances. 

It has often been asserted that this weakness of the 
feminine neck is manifested to a most alarming extent, 
and in many cases with the accompaniment of u- 
mistakable spasmodic action, in railway tunnels. The 
facts have, however, been obviously difficult of observa- 
tion, since the darkness which envelops a railway train 
while passing through a tunnel seriously interferes with 
scientific operations. 

It is due to the inventive genius of a mere youth, the 
son of a scientific father, that we have at last the desired 
data. Recently, a boy, but a little older than a smuall- 
boy, but endowed with a thirst for scientific knowlels", 
was travelling over a portion of the L. & N.W. ki. 
where tunnels are frequent. In front of him, on a srat 
of the first-class Pullman, sat a stern-faced man wo 
persistently read a newspaper, and who was accom: 

anied by a young lady whose whole mind was alsorlicl 
in the study of time-tables. a 

Taking from his pceket a small bottle containin: « 
stick of phosphorus, the youthful investigator first 
cautiously drew the stick along the outside of the ste:n 
gentleman's left coat-sleeve, and then drew a line from 
the lady's bonnet to a point midway between lr 
shoulders. : . 

Soon afterward the train entered a tunnel and a serivs 
of remarkable phenomena occurred. There was first 
the appearance of a’fiery cross, and then the upper part 
of the cross bent toward the shoulder of the stern-ficed 
man, where it rested for several seconds. This was ful- 
lowed by a succession of sudden movements on the part 
of the luminous horizontal line drawn on the coat-sle-ve 
ena of the originally perpendicular line drawn from the 

mnet. 

It is needless to say that the passengers were deeply 
interested in this Boral experiment, but the er 
suddenly shot into the open air, and the stern-face 
man and his fair companion were seen to he a 
absorbed as ever in their respective newspapcr 40 
time-table. sock 

At each of six subsequent tunnels the phenomena Jus 
described were repeated, to the ever-increasing interes 
of the passengers, but in the seventh tunnel the stern- 
faced. man discovered that he was more luminous than 
nature had made him; and he therefore fell upon the 
ecientific youth and wrung from him a confession. 


Remember that the “ Final War” is actually now running through SHORT STORIES. You cannot afford to miss it on any account. 
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LOSI—A MILLIONAIRE. 


A queer story of the adventures of a millionaire who 
finds himself temporarily penniless in London. 
BY 


«+ AUSTIN FRYERS... 


AQ Ra Rear eP er uPar eras eseses 


SUMMARY. 

Mr. PowncgBy-Sautru, of New York, a millionaire, on his voyage to 
England meets a Socialist, who warns him of the dangers he might 
euconnter if penniless and friendless 
scolfs at the warning Pet is soon obliged to put it to the t2st, for he 
loses « hand-bag w! 

Cosmopolis, London. Long 

pangs of hunger, which he is 
unable ton , and then he is forced to walk to the hotel. There he 
finds that there are no spare rooms, and that his luggage has been sent 
back to Euston. When he endeavours to explain his position to the 
manager 80 as to lunch at the hotel on credit he is treated as an 
Then he calls on the 


Pian a advice of a aeester ad od 

lor @ Sov and a shabby 
suit. Deesved in the latter h> endeavours to resure a bed at a private 
hotel, but is disdainfally refuse1, aud a pert ‘‘s!avey” advises him to 
se. k sheltor in a “ corfee shop” as being more sui tohim. He takes 
his sovereign out of his ‘ket, and laying it on the palm of his hand, 
he iudvlges in pbtlosophls musings as to the effect one's clothes has 
on cne’s fellow-men, urchin, tempted by the sight of the coin, 
snatches it and disappears. Th» millionaire, without the Prospect of 
a bed or a meal, accepts some food at a coffze-stall from ‘‘ Cock-Ey’d 
Sul,” a disreputable notoriety, and then, on the advice of a workman, 
seks the shelter of the-Casual Ward sooner than remain homeless for 
the night, Afterspen the night in the Casual Ward he is horrified 
to learn that he will be detained the following day in order to break 
3 cwt. of stones, but ahancing to injore his thumb while at this task, 
he =ppeals to the doctor, is once more free. 


CHAPTER XXI. 
Tue Mivtronarpeg Maes aN AGREEMENT, 

Euston! That was the next place at which he would 
recover the lost trail of his identity. The millionaire did 
not hesitate. He was roused to action; his temper was up; 
he was determined to fight. He would no longer con- 
descend to argue about his identity ; he was Mr. Pownceby- 
Smith and would demand to be treated and received as 
such. 

Certainly, if it should become necessary, his most certain 
means would be to endeavour to ascertain if any of 
America’s leading citizens, who would be sure to know him 
personally, were staying in London. He could easily 
recall the names of several firms with whom he had done 
business in the past, but he felt that it would be hopeless 
to expect any assistance from them—who did not even 
know of his having left New York—when the officials of a 
ei who expected him, practically shut their doors in his 
ace. 

Euston was undoubtedly the proper place to go next. 
Anyone would be sure to expect him to have sought the 
recovery of his ngenge, and the millionaire was now 
beginning to mould his actions with a view to possible 
examinations, 

Mr. Pownceby-Smith was very hungry, but he was too 
angry to admit it, even to hi: ; and very much to his 
surprise he found himself very much refreshed by his 
night’s pm ae the plank-bed. Euston, consequently, 
appeared to be a long walk only because he was impatient, 
and also because he was not accustomed to walking. 

He asked a porter, when he reached the station, to 
fist him how to set about effecting the recovery of his 
uggage. 

“Better ask at the cloak-room,” was the reply, his in- 
formant at the same time indicating the direction in which 
he would find it. 

At the cloak-room he was unsuccessful. 

“ We only deal here,” said the official in charge, “ with 
luggage that has been placed here, and for which we have 
given a ticket. Luggage that has been sont to a hotel and 
returned would come under the head of lost property. You 
ateien go to the superintendent's office and report the 
facts.” 


, “ But about the bag I have described to you, that I left 
in charge of a porter at Liverpool_——” 
_ “That also would be lost property. 
in the report.” 

At the superintendents office, Mr. Pownceby-Smith found 
that it would save time to write hia statement, so he des- 
cribed the luggage that was addressed to the Hotel 
Cosmopolis, and also the bag which he had retained. 

© answer came back very speedily. It was very brief 
and to the point, 

“The luggage returned from the Hotel Cosmopolis will 
bo sent out again to any other address furnished, and will 
be delivered as speedily as possible, on payment of charges 
due for transit and storage. There is no information, as 
yet, about the other bag, but inquiries will be made.” 

Mr. Pownceby-Smith could ee his thanks and 
Withdraw. Here, at all events, tight to inquire about 
his own property had not brought down on his head the 
impertinence of wholesale disbelief ; and, although it placed 
his aeage a far beyond his reach as ever, yet he could 
not but it that the offer to send it to any other address 
was an exceedingly reasonable one. On reflection, he also 
ie ne pe it carried yiiriades ee hago, Be gros roe the 

eguard of a re ge t be quoted, and it also 
secured a for the delivery of the \. 

e derived a curious satisfaction from the 
factthat he had not been shown from the office by a , 
and that his statement had not excited incredulity, but as 
ct ee 
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he glanced at the clock, and saw that the hands were close 
on the indication of one, he thought regretfally of the 
brown bread and water he had despised at six o’clock. After 
all, there is more virtue in quantity than quality in such 
matters. He had nev.r thought s0 before, but he was suro 
of it now. 

He had but left the offices a fow paces when a stranger, 
whom he had remembered seving inside, accosted him. 

“ You tricd a rather tall order, didn’t. you?” said he. 
“ There’s a lot, ain’t there? ” 

“TI don’t understand!” said Mr. Pownceby-Smith, with 
the involuntary haughtiness with which ho had been 
accustomed to repel the impertinent advances of strangers. 

‘I mean the luggage,” said the man, not a bit dis- 
concerted. “You were trying to get the lug; of that 
millionaire chap, weren’t you? I suppose there’s a lot of it.” 

“Yes, there is a good deal of Aiaeape,” assented Mr, 
Pownceby-Smith. 

“Well, come an’ have o drink, an’ tell me about it,” said 
the man. “Two heads are better than one, and perhaps 
we may be able todo the trick between us. I could see 
with half an eye that you stood no chance. They wero 
much too fly for you.” 

“2 thought they were very civil,” said the millionaire. 

“But they’re always on their guard when they're civil. 
T can always smell a policeman whon they’re over polite. 
But come and have a drink and we'll talk about it. My 
name’s Sam Jerrett. Perhaps you’ve hoard of me?” 

“No; I haven’t had that pleasure. But then you see I’m 
a stranger in London. My name’s P’y-Smith!” 

Tho stranger roared with merriment. 

“You'll do,” said he when he recovered himself; “that 
alone is worth a drink.” 

The millionaire was surprisod at the unexpected mirth he 
had caused, but he followed his new friend to a public-house 
in the stroet approaching the station without commenting 
on it, 

His friend led the way into one of the private bars, but 
having pushed open the swing-doors slightly, he hastily 
withdrew, and led the way into the saloon bar. 

“That was no place for us,” said he. “ Jenkins, the ‘ tec,’ 
was there. Fortunately, though, he didn’t see me.” 

The millionaira wondered why the presence of Jenkins 
should have disarranged their plans, but ho said nothing. 
He was wondcring how he could manage to secure some- 
thing more substantial than a drink without too flagrantly 
ovorstepping tho limits of average good taste. 

“They’ve got good bitter here,” said his friend. “ Will 
you have that, or would you like something short?” . 

“I’m rather in favour of something long,” said the mil- 
lionaire, with a meaning laugh. 

“ Do you mean that you’re a bit peckish ? Will you have 
@ crust of bread and cheese?” 

“If you'll be so kind,” said the millionaire, with shame- 
faced eagerness. 

The bitter was wonderfully good, the cheese delicious, 
and the bread most palatable. The millionaire thought 
that the ordinary person is not so badly off, after all, with his 
ordinary fare. . 

“And now,” said the stranger, “how about that 
luggage?” 

“In the first place,” said the millionaire, “it was sent to 
the Hotel Zones but with a careless insolence the 
manager there did not reply to the cable which was sent 
him ordering a suite of rooms. ‘There were no rooms to 
let, and the luggage was sent back to the station. Tho 
superintendent says I can have it by sending them the 
address of another hotel.” 

« But don’t you think it’s a plant ?” 

“What!” 

“ Why, getting you to send for them. Suppose they have 
some handwriting. They’ll compare yours with it!” 

“T don’t think mine can have changed in the last couplo 


f days.” 

fe You're certain of its being the same, every word and 
every letter, and even the signature ?” 

“ Quite certain.” 

“ Well, then, I think we can do it, although it’s a risk.” 

“T really can’t see the risk,” said Mr. Pownceby-Smith. 

“Oh, well, we won’t argue about that. After all, there's 
arisk in everything. But if the writing is the same, and 
we can send for them from some big hotel—that’s really 
what thoy want—I should think we could get them. But 
it will cost a good deal. Are they worth it? What’s in 
’em, do you know? Clothes are not worth much ; we couldn’t 
pay for the hotel with ’em.” ; . 

“ There’s a hundred pounds in English gold in one of the 
boxes——” 

* You're sure of that?” 

“ Cortain.” 

“ Well, that’s good enough. And now it’s a matter of 
terms. After deducting ’exes, we'll share and share alike. 
Is that fair?” 

You mean that you will take——” 

“Half the spoil. What fairer terms could there be, 
especially as you can’t get any of it unless I help you.” 

“Oh, I don’t object,” said Mr. Pownceby-Smith, and ho 
reflected that he would most willingly sell everything for 
the power of commanding ten pounds immediately, 

«Then that’s agreed. But let us have everything clear. 
The clothes ain’t no use to me. What do you say if we 
take fifty pounds each of the money, and then you keep the 
clothes and allow me something for em?” 

“That will do me,” gaid the millionairo. “Help me to 
secure the luggage, and you shall have seventy-five pounds.” 

“ Well, if that’s agreed, I’m on.” Poa 

“Then consider it agreed,” said the millionaire. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
Tas Miuiionames Must “Hotp Harp!” 
“Watt,” said Mr. Sam Jerrett, “now that we've 
thoroughly settled this little hay gry of ours, we'd 
better thoroughly agree as to how it’g-to be carried out. 
There’s nothing causes such little plans © be upset, nine 


i portan 
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times out of ten, more’n a misunderstanling. Whatever 
story you set out with, stick to it. ‘That's my motto, and 
that’s why I’ve been so successful. A poor story that you 
stick to is ten times better than & good story that you're 
not sure about.” 

“ Yea, I suppose it is,” said the millionaire, quite in doubt 
as to what his friend was driving at. 

“T’'m sure it is,” said Mr. Jerrett, “so let us make up our 
minds what story wo’ll tell, and then let us stick to it. 
Now, you say you’re Mr. Pownceby-Smith ? ” 

“ Most assuredly.” 

“That’s right; only mind you stick to it. But don’t 
have too positive a tone. To say that yon are Mr. 
Pownceby-Smith ‘ most assuredly’ is to admit there’s somo 
doubt about it. People never say ‘most assuredly’ unless 
they’re writing. However, that’s only a little point com- 
pared to your always sticking to it that you are Mr. 
Pownceby-Smith.” 

“You need have no fear on that score,” said the mil- 
ce smiling. “I shall cortainly always stick to that 
story.” 

“ Well, now we must go to ao hotel, and it will have to 


be a big onc. I think there I must bo Mr. Pownceby- 
Smith.” 


“You!” 

“Yes, because your clothes, you see, give you away. But 
I won’t sign tho visitors’ book in the hall; I’ll have it sent 
up to our rooms. Then you can sign it, and you can also 
write the note to the superintendent at Euston. D’you 
see? I'll say at tho hotel that you are a man I’ve brought 
in to see to the fastenings of my boxes.” 

“TI don’t see the need for all this beating about the 
bush,” said the millionaire, “but I don’t care what you 
say or do, so long as you get the luggage quickly.” 

“ After all that’s the main thing, ain’t it?” said Mr, 
Jerrett. “ Well come along and we'll set to work at once, 
I know a hotel that'll be just the place: comfortable, high- 
class, out of the way.” 

They walked same distance from the public-house, and 
then Jerrett hailed a hansom. 

“ We mustn’t waste time,” said he, “and we must also 
do the thing in style.” 

“Salisbury Hotel, Salisbury Place, City,” said he to the 
driver, jumping in as he spoke. Mr. Pownceby-Smith 
followed him with a curious fecling of elation. To ride in 
a cab was in itself some assurance of restitution to his 
proper place in society. 

“Tm rather of o speculative turn,” said Mr. Jerrett 
reflectively as they drove on. “ This job will cost close ona 
fiver if it costa a penny, and it may turn out all wrong. 
You're quite sure there’s a hnndred pounds?” 

© Quite sure,” said the millionaire. 

“Well, in for a penny in for a pound, say I; and you'll 
find I'll not lose the ship for a ha’porth of tar.” 

Mr. Jerrett’s conversation on the whole was enigmatical to 
Mr. Pownceby-Smith, but he did not feel critically di 
towards a person from whom he expected such unlooked-for 
service ; and his share of this conversation mainly consisted 
of affirmatives to propositions and statements which csn- 
veyed no intelligible meaning to him. 

hen tho hansom pulled up in front of the Salisbury 
Hotel, Mr. Jerrett jumped out and tossing half-a- 
crown to the driver as he ran up the steps, Mr. Pownceby- 
Smith following modestly at his heels. Making his way to 
the office he ordered a private sitting-room and bedroom. 

“My luggage is at 
for immediately.” 

“ Shall I summon a boy messenger, sir?” 

“I would prefer it, if 7s could let one of the hotel 
porters run up there,” said Mr. Jorrett loftily. “He can 
tako a cab, and I should like him to pay charges for 
storing and the like. The luggage was sent on to the Hotel 
Cosmopolis, but was returned as there were no rooms 
vacant. He can have the change out of this,” he continued, 
throwing a sovereign on the flap of the window, “if he 
exerts himself. Iam ina hurry for the things, as I have 
brought this man to seo to some of the locks, They were 
injured in the passage.” 

The sovereign proved an effectual remedy for any diffi- 
culties that might have arisen, and Mr. Jerrett was assured 
that he would have his luggage without delay. Then he 
was obsequiously shown to a sitting-room, which was placed 
at his disposal. 

“Send up ina few minutes,” said he, “and I will have 
the note ready to send to Euston.” 

When the door was closed, he sank into an arm-chair by 
the fire and stretched his legs. He also laughed softly. 

“TI think,” said he, “ we are doing the trick.” 

The millionaire laughed sympathetically, and said : 

“Yea, we are doing the trick, aren’t we?” and he won- 
dered why it should be a trick. 

“It's the money that does it,” said he. “If I wasn’t 
able to chuck down that quid as though it had been a bit 
o’ dirt, we shouldn’t have done it so easily. Well, there's 
the paper, “so you'd better write that note to the 
superintendent. But for goodness, sake write it carefully, 
and be especially suro about the signature.” 

Mr. Pownceby-Smith did not trouble to reassure him, 
but seating himself at a writing-desk against the wall, he 
scribbled a hasty note on the hotel paper: 


Salisbury Hotel, E.C, 
Dear Sta,—Be good enough to deliver to bearer my luggagv, re- 
turned from the Hotel Cosmopolis. He is instructed to being it to me 
here, where I am staying, and to pay whatever charzes have been in- 
curred, Yours truly UBEN Pownceby-SmirH. 


The millionaire handed it to Mr. Jerrett when he had 
filled the sheet. 

“There,” said he, “I think that will do.” 

Mr. Jerrett looked at the note critically, and with a 
certain amount of distrust. 

“I hope it will do,” said he, “but you've scribbled it 
down rather hastily. I should have thought you’d have 
wanted tracing-paper, or something that way, to make 
sure.” 


And then it dawned on Mr. Pownoeby-Smith that even 


uston,” said he, “and 1 want it sent 


facts of paramount interest to all footballees. 
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Mr. Jerrett did not believe in his identity; and with the 
thought he formed an estimate of Mr. Jerrett’s 
which was not flattering tothat gentleman. However, tools 
are rarely clean, and he concluded that it was better to 
keep his thoughts to himself. It mattered little to him 
what views Mr. Jerrett held of the proceedings in which 
{ they were co-operating. 
Mr. Jerrett rang the bell, and gave the note to the 
ite 

t 
t 
' 


“Oof! Why ooftish! posh! money! D’you mean to 
say you didn’t know that?” 

“ Well, you see I’m an American, and perhaps the expres- 
sion hasn’t reached New York yet.” 

“I say, do you really mean to stay here and try and 
brazen it out that you’re Pownceby-Smith the millionsire.” 

“TI most certainly do.” 


Mr. Pownceby-Smith took the note and opened it with 
trembling fingers. It was brief. 
See ries oe et yor ke paying 
8 Q ow that I 
sauce. When I do callon you now you will beve-eoeas¢ning Sore ‘oe 
in for, Meanwhile, as you won't beall the time reckonirg uy~ 
your balance at the bank you might spend a few minutcs working ont 


this prob'em:; why have 75 when you can get 100? Ta-ta, millionaire, 
_ eS if yon ‘axe rs fool’s isdvice you'd ie: nothing the Yours, $e essere 
r. sort. ou ought to be satis: to leave well alone. you “« » ° . 
“ Qive this to the manager and see that a messenger is get your share of the haul we're now after you'llhavedonea | « oe a fiver?” asked the waiter anxiously. 
sent to Euston as soon as possible. Let me know when | good day’s work, and you should be satisfied.” “ Nothin ? 
ho goes. Meanwhile we'll have some lunch. I should like “Do you think it’s any use discussing it further? ” asked “ Nothing " 
to havo it served here.” the millionaire, and under the soothing influence of the “Well, we've got no boxes for you to a” 
“Yes, sir ; certainly, sir,” said the waiter. “ I'll bring you | lunch, the wines, the coffee, and the cigars, he had well-nigh | « you wean that I must no." 
the menw in a minute, sir.” ined that unruffied serenity which had enabled him to go. 


“ Well, that’s about the size of it.” 
© millionaire rose and left the room without a word. 
“Poor devil!” enid the waiter, looking after him, “ho 
- look down-hearted. Anyhow, he’s 5 & jolly goud 


‘What are you doing?” asked Mr. Jerrott, turning roand 
when the waiter had left the room. He was evidently 
surprised to find Mr. Pownceby-Smith sitting at the desk and 
writing industriously. “I shouldn’t scribble about too 
much if I were you. Even if you throw the scraps into the 
waste-paper basket, they have a nasty knack of turning up 
against you at the most awkward moment.” 

The waiter prevented the millionaire from replying by 
entering the room at the moment with the menu. 

Mr. Jerrett examined it with tho interest of an epicure, 
and ordered a lunch that even Mr. Pownceby-Smith would 
have approved under the most favourable circumstances, 
and wines that gladdencd his heart by anticipation. 

“The manager presents his oompliments,” said the 
waiter, “and says he has sent a porter for your luggage. 
It should be here in less than an hour, if there’s no delay at 
the station.” 

The millionaire had turned with the intention of replying 
to Mr, Jerrett’s warnings with some hoat, but the order for 
the lunch mollificd him. After all, it was fortunate that he 
fell in with Mr. Jerrett, and so when the waiter left the 
room his tone was not unfriendly. 

' “Porhaps it will surprise you,” said he, “if I tell you 
| that Iam writing to my banker’s. Now that I have got a 
| hotel address, I shall be able to avail myself of my financial 


drive amid the ranks of his hungry strikers with a smile of 
cool indifference. . 

“No, I blessed well don’t think ite any use talking 
further about it,” said Mr. Jerrett angrily, “if you are 
determined to be so pig-headed as to run your head into the 
noose. However, aa lene as you don’t want mo to join init, 
and so long as you don’t start until I’m out of the way, it 
doesn’t mattcr to me.” 

“T shall not start until you’re gone, if you like; though 
if you just glance at that Ictter you will see thero is nothing 
for you to be afraid of.” . 

r. Jerrett took the letter the millionaire handed to him. 
It was a brief note, and ran: 


(To be continued.) 


Jounny: “ What does the pa r mean, b ine 
that Mr. Tomlinson bore t! Sioa of is ean. e 
property by fire very philosophically P ” 
; Johnny's Pa: “Umph! It means that he was 
insured.’ 


—s fe 

A GENTLEMAN had been up in a balloon ‘ 
taken his little girl with him. , — 

“How did you feel ? ’ asked a friend. 

“ Why,” said he, “ when we were up but ashort distan: 
my little girl looked over the edge of the car, and cris. 
‘Mamma!’ and I felt like tht too.” 

——> Po 

My dearest friend and I one day, 
While in a truthful apeil, 

Agreed on this, that come what may 
Each other’s faults we'd tell. 

We pointed out the facts and fears 
For less than half a week ; 

And now it’s quite a dozen, years 
Since we were known to speak. 


Dear Sir, 


Circumttinces have enabled me to put up at this hotel and 
regain my luggage from Euston terminus. Under the circumstances I 
shall be glad if you will instruct one of your clerks to wait on me to- 
morrow morning, and you will be good enough to instruct him toaccept 
my orders in refe:ence to the credit which my bankers in New York 
have instructed you to place at my command, 


Yours truly, 
Revsen Powxcesy-Smi?H. 


“That,” said the millionaire, “cannot hurt you.” 

“No,” replied Mr. Jerrett, “it can only hurt you. Come, 
I don’t belicve, after all, you have the pluck to send it.” 

The millionaire touched the bell, and a waiter appeared. 

“ That letter is for the post.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

The waiter took the letter and withdrew. Mr. Jerrett 
whistled low and long. 

“Well,” said he, “you’ve got cheek. I never thought 
you'd do it. However, the bunk will be closed before that 
letter is delivered, and they can’t get it till the morning, 
But you deserve to get on. I’m sure you would if youonly 
went about it more scientifically. Still, people do sometimes 
blunder on a fluke of good fortune by sheer cheek. If you 
pull it off I shall come and see you.” 

“ You had better not,” said Mr. Pownceby-Smith. “ Ihave 
no desire whatever to consort with thieves of any descrip- 
tion, and, although you are doing me a great service, it is 
entirely for your own ends, and I shall consider mysclf 
completely free of all obligations to you when I pay youthe 
seventy-five pounds we have agreed on. I think if you 
were to presumo to call on me I should be very much 
inclined to give you in charge.” 

“ Well, l’1n blowed if that wouldn’t be ungrateful even if 
you were really the millionaire. Anyway, so far as you 
know I’ve done nothing you could give me in charge for 


credit ; my difficulties are over.” 

“Hold hard, matey,” said Mr. Jerrctt, “ you must go a 
bit slow if you're going to run in harness with me. As far 
as I'm concerned, I’m in for this luggage business, but 
when that’s done, I’m dene. I’m not going to try on any 

' further games and if you're going for his banking account 
as well as his luggage, all I can say is ‘hold hard,’ and just 
wait until I’m out of it. When I get my seventy-five 
oands I'll be off, and then you can do as you blessed well 
ike.” 
The millionaire langhed, almost against his inclination. 
He felt that he ought not to condone his companion’s moral 
turpitude, an‘! yet the situation struck him as ludicrous. 
“We may as well understand cach other,” said ho. “I 
really am Mr. Pownceby-Smith, and I think you really’ 
are —— i 
“A railway thicf! That's what I am,” said Mr. Jerrett, 
- and I make no bones about owing up to it.” 
“Wil,” said the millionaire, “I have arranged to pay 
on handsumcly for assisting me to get my lugyage and 
tecond the fact that you have rendercd me this assistance 
I shall inquire no further. But I can assure you that I 
shall remain here, and that I have no intention of clearing 
off. What do you think of it? A railway thief helping an 
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that you’re not as thick in it as [am. And I know perfectly | ¢ : 

American millionaire to regain his own luggage ?” wall which two-el ws willibe inthe atonajug St’ |S Football Coupon Do. 1. : 

“Till tell you what I think of it,” said Mr. Jerrett de- The entrance of the waiter at this juncture put an endto | $ : 

cisively. “Ithink that you’re deeper and pluckier than | any further discussion, $ Matches to be played om Saturday, September 3rd. ; 

I to:k you to be, but I think for all that they’ll be ono too | “Your luggage, sir,” said he, “has just come from the | ¢ Cross out which you consider will be the losing clubs, For a d-aw ¢ 

many for you, and that it won’t bo very long before they’ll | station.” 4 don’t cross out either. : 

have you in quod. ‘lhat’s what I think, You Pownceby- “They havo been sharp about it,” said Mr. Jerrett uncon- | $1 Sheffield United v 2 Everton. 3 

Smith, tho Ainerican millionaire! Do I believe it? No, | cernedly, while Mr. Pownceby-Smith could scarce repress the | $ 3 Notts Forest vy 4 Blackburn Rovers $ 

not a littlo Lit of it. But I believe thore’s some mystery | joy he felt. 3 5 Newcastle United v 6 Wolverhampt Ww 43 

in it, and I hope it ain’t a very bad one. I believe you’re “Bring up two more coffees and co;nacs, and leave tho 4 Li 1 verempron wanke % 

simply @ version up-to-date of the ‘Tichborno claimant. | luggage till I go down ard see how I will have it disposed | $ See VP hemes Welnesay 

That's what I believe. But don’t try it on until I’m out | of.” 3 9 Preston North End v 10 Sunderland. : 

of it. We're in for the luggage, and let us finish that job “Yes, sir,” said tho waiter, and left the room. g ott Burnley v 12 Notts County. : 

| before you start on anything else. An American million- “It doesn’t do,” said Mr. Jerrett, “to appear too engor. | ¢ 13 Derby County v 14 Bury. 8 
: \ sire! Great snakes! but you have got it bad. You're | Even if you were the millionaire, and thes the luggage $ 15 Bolton Wanderers v 16 West Bromwich Albica 3 
am either the most foolhardy rogue I've ever struck on, or else | really was yours, it might make them suspicious to be in a | § 17 Aston Villa v 18 Stoke. = 
Py you're the greatest fool. But whichever it is, you must | hurry to grab it.” 3 19 Walsall v 20 Lo hb $ 
{ ‘hold hard.’ After tho luggage comes, and I have gone The millionaire saw a germ of truth in tho statement. 3 Manch 2 ee 3 
} you can do as you like, but till then—hold hard!” He had certainly aroused suspicions enough, and yet he had | $ 22 Manchester City V 22 Grimsby Town. ° 
; advanced no claims which wero not thoroughly genuine. 3 23 Leicester Fosse ¥ 24 Lincoln City. : 
-CUAPTER XXIII. Mr. Jerrett, ae if to further accentuate his words, wont | $ 25 Gainsborough Trinity v 26 Newton Heath. : 

to tho writing-tablo and commenced to pen a note. The | ¢ 27 Blackpool v 28 New Brighton. . 

Tre Mivironatrg Loses His New Friznp. waiter brought in the coffee. Mr. Jerrctt motioned him to 3 29 Luton v 30 Woolwich Arsenal. : 

Mr. Jevrerr’s tirade fairly took the millionaire’s breath | leave them on the table and went on writing. 3 ° 

away, but before he could make up his mind how best to “There,” eaid ho, rising and fastening the note in an | $  — NAM¥O..ccssssccssesssssrsscssssessensesssssoscnssessesssssecssseesssseeetes satin. 8 
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y way that Mr. Pownceby-Smith was quite unable to under- 
} stand or follow. But it impressed tho waiter, although he 
; was too well-trained to show it much. 
sy All through the lunch, which the millionaire thoroughly 
} | enjoyed, Mr. Jerrett preserved an even flow of unintelligible 
é 


Mr. Jerrett gulped down the brandy, and, leaving the 
coffee untouched, he left the room. 

The millionaire made a pretence of sipping his coffee. He 
didn’t want it, and he was a bit tired of the elaborate ma- 
chinery with which Mr. Jerrett surrounded the most 
ordinary Longer He picked up an illusirated paper 
and amused himself by turning over its pages. Twenty 
minutes soon flew by while he was thus occupied, but when 
the hands of the clock intimated that more than an hour 
had passed he began to grow impatient. Five long, insuf- 
ferable weary minutes passed, and then the waiter entered 
the room. 

“Well, them there millionaires are rum uns,” said he. 
“ Blest if ho hasn’t changed his mind and gonc, so there’s 
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discourse abont America and American institutions. Mr. 
Pownceby-Smith was not sorry that it preserved thom from 
any further discussion of his own bona fides or of his com- 
panion’s avowed delinquency. 

Tho lunch managed to pass three-quarters of an hour 

agricably, and then Mr. Jerrott ordered coffee and cigars. 
) “ You ces,” said ho, when the waiter left the room, “I do 
| the thing handsomely, don’t I. And I tell you what—I 
’ shan’t ask you to share these exes. I'll stand-’em all 
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WEEK ENDING 
Spt. 3, 1898. 


THE KICK-OFF OF THE SEASON. 


Everton will have an English team this season. 

Tie Sunderland Football Club will shortly occupy 
their new groun: 

w. J. Bancrorr has played in every Welsh Inter- 
national match since 1890. 4 

In only two seasons since the Football League was 
started in 1888-9 has the Aston Villa Club been out of 
the first four. 


Preston NoxtH Enp hold the record for highest 
scoring in the English Cup Competition. On October 
15th, 1887, they defeated Hyde by 26 goals to 0. 


T, W. Pearson, the Newport payer aud Welsh 
International, kicked 17 eee rom 18 place-kicks when 
a boy at Mill Hill School. The date was October 20th, 
1888. 

Tue highest score in a Rugby International match is 
the eight gcals five tries, by which poate defeated 
Wales, at Blackheath, in 1880. Wales did not register 
a single point. 

FouRTEEN goals, one try, is the highest score ever 
made in the Yorkshire Cup Competition. This was the 
score by which Hunslet defeated Dudley Hill on 
March Ist, 1890. 


LIVERPOOL have secured the transfer of Raisheck 
from the Edinburgh Hibernians. The amount of the 
transfer fee paid by Liverpool was £350, and Raisbeck 
is to receive £7 per week. 


Joun DEVEY, who last season captained the Aston 
Villa team, has appeared very successfully on more than 
one cecasion during the summer for Warwickshire in 
the county cricket matches. 


Hit~mMan, the goalkeeper, who assisted Burnley to 
win its way to the First Division in the test matches 
last season, has returned to Dundee. The Scotch club 
wanted £350 for his transfer. 


Tue Association football must not be less than 27in. 
nor more than 28in. in circumference, and in Inter- 
national matches its weight, at the commencement of 
the game, must be between 130z. and l5oz. 


LANCASHIRE will be represented this season in the 
First_ Division of the League by seven clubs. They 
are: Liverpool, Everton, Preston North End, Black- 
burn Rovera, Burnley, Bolton Wanderers, and Bury. 


Wuen the Wolverhampton Wanderers won tho 
Football Association Cup, a builder, who was an enthusi- 
astic supporter of the Wolves, gave to some villas that 
he was building the names of the eleven successful 
players. 

THE four new clubs in the Second Division of th® 
League are Burslem Port Vale, Barnsley, New Brighton, 
and Glossop North End. Burslem will be remembered 
for their sensational victory over Sheffield United in 
the English Cup ties last season. 


‘Tue Stoke Club, who only retained their placo in the 
First Division of the Leaguo last year, after taking 
part in the test matches, are expected this season to 
figure very prominently. Their new men include 
Clawley, Farrell, and Turner, of Southampton ; Hyslop, 
of Glasgow Rangers; and Kennedy, of Wdinbarg 
Hibernians. 


Piayine for os against Cambridge University 
Rugby Football Club in February, 1894, A. Morrison 
punted the ball from his own goal line to the opponent's 
+5, where it pitched, bounded high over the head of the 
Varsity back, and went into touch within a yard of the 
goal line, having traversed the whole length and nearly 
the whole breadth of the ground. 


THE incoming season introduces spaporsans changes in 
League football. The number of clubs in each division 
has been increased from sixteen to eighteen, and the 
test games, wherein the two bottom clubs of Division I. 
and the two leading clubs of Division IT. contested with 
each other for inclusion in the First Division, have been 
abolished, In future the clubs which finish Nos. 17 and 18 
a ee I, will be replaced by Nos. 1 and 2 in 
ivision II. 


Here ore the names of the clubs in the First Division 

of the League, with their colours : 

Aston Vitta, claret and light | Norrs County, black and white 
blue. stripes, 

Biacknurn Rovers, blue and| Preston Nortn Enp, white 
White jerseys, white knickers.| shirts, dark navy blue 


Botton WANDERERS, white| knickers, 
Jerseys, navy blue knickers. 


Sroxe, claret shirts hi 
Burwiey, red » black} knickers. 5 _— 
knickers. SUNDERLAND, red and white 


Bury, white i i j 
a = shirts, blue a. aloo jerseys, blue 
yet! County, white shirte,|Sugrrigup Unitep, red and 
lack knickers, : white shirts, blue knickers. 
ih lpi ume ee 
Livenroot, blue and white or li oe 
shirts (quarters), royal navy | West Bromwicn Axzion, blue 
ky ue knickers, and white striped shirts, white 
EwcastLe Unirep, black and| knickers. 
tite vertical striped shirts, bah fee get ght ld erie 
Nortinonau | Fo: shirts, black knick on 
dark blue Acsdies, a aie a 
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She Bought the Gloves. 


“ LET me see some of your black kid gloves,” said 
Mrs. Snag “These are not the latest styles, are 
they ?” when the gloves were produced. 

“ Yes, madam,” replied the shopman, “ we have had 
them in stock only two days.” 

“T didn’t think they were, because the fashionable 
paper says that black kids have tan stitches, and vice 
versi. I see the tan stitches, but not the vice versi.” 

The shopman explained that vice versii was Latin for 
seven buttons, and Mra. Snaggs bought the gloves. 


—__———e jf ______ 
Personal Naval Tactics. 


In discoursing on naval tactics, Admiral Sir Edmund 
Freemantle relates an anecdote which is in good ilhus- 
tration of what may be described as purely personal 
“ naval tactics.” 

It is the story of a Yankee, who was giving his 
experience of what had happened in the war recently 
finished. He had been in command of a buttle-ship. 

A lady said to him: “Oh! no doubt you always were 
inside the turret?” 

“No, ma‘am,” he replied, “I was not inside the 
turret.” 

* Oh, really 1” she inquired of him, “then where did 
you get toP’ 

* Well,” was the reply, “we were generally attacking 
forts, and I got to the lee side of the turret, so as to 
ee two thicknesses of armour to protect me instead 
of one.” 


nme fee 
Waiting for the Signal. 


A CELEBRATED London physician, who went to Mexico 
for his health, made himself very ular down there, 
and, deservedly so, for he attended the sick for miles 
round. 

On ono occasion his Mexican friends determined to 
do him honour. Accordingly they arranged a great 
ball. The doctor and his wife were invited, and they 
went, the two of them. 

The ball began early, as Mexican balls do, and the 
doctor and his wife danced in the first set. They 
danced in nearly every set in fact, for politeness forbade 
refusal}, and after a few hours of it they began to be 
very tired. 

ime wore on and still the dance continued. It went 
on all night. Finally the doctor called one of the men 
aside and asked him when the ball was going to be over. 

“Oh, seiior,” said the Mexican, “ we have been waiting 
these many hours for you to give the signal for the last 


dance.” 
a 
You Ought to Go to a ‘‘ Daisy”’ 
Lunch. 


A DELIGUTFUL idea for a summer entertainment is a 
wild flower lunch. Any one flower may be chosen, and 
the decorations must be entirely confined to the flower 
geen irl daisy lunch ” not 1 h 

oung ve a “ daisy lunch ” not long ago where 
field Uiuiniea ware th only flower used for decoration of 
table and rooms. It was pretty and effective, and the 
arrangement of the flowers most original. The centre- 
piece was a low mass of daisies and ferns; then all 
round the table, just in front of the plates, was a very 
thick wreath of daisies. , 

The menus were painted in bunches of daisies, and 
even the ices were in daisy form. In the hall of the 
house large bunches of long-stemmed daisies, with ferns 
from the woods, were massed; the mantelpieces were 
banked with them, and to complete the idea of a real 
daisy lunch, the young hostess wore a simple gown of 
fine white muslin over:a yellow silk slip, and a bunch of 
daisies in her belt. The whole effect was most charming, 


Not What was Expected. 


“Naomi,” he said softly,as he gazed at the moon 
above them, “isn’t the evening beautiful? Do you 
know, strange fancies throng my mind on a night like 
this. Every zephyr seems to bear gentle voices, per- 
haps from the spirit world. Do you hear such voices?” 

Silence for a moment. 

“T think I do, George.” 

“What do they sound like to you?” 

“They are very indistinct, but they make mo think 
that papa and brother Henry are calling the dog.” 


er fe 
Disappointing. 


THE mental havec wrought bya long pursuance of the 
game known as “ Anagrams” is sometimes sad to con- 
template. A young girl who had a protracted struggle 
to transpose the words “ Nice ham ” into something else, 
at last usked eagerly : 

“ Are proper names allowable P ” 

“ Never!” was the emphatic response. 

“Oh, dear, what a shame!” exclaimed the girl. “I 
thought I had found un anagram for this old ‘“‘ Nice ham” 
at last. To be sure, I don’t know that I ever really knew 
anybody by the name of MacHine, but it sounds as if 
it were someone's name, anyhow !” 

And without a thought of the domestio “ machine” 
so dear to thrifty householders, or to any of the other 
machines 0 liberally advertised at every turn, she swept 
the disappointing combination into a heap,and began her 
struggle afresh. 


—_—_e $2 — 
Sleeping on Silver. 


—e 


THE bed of honour may be attractive, but the “spare 
bed ” of most country homes is the dread of the occa- 
sional visitor. A good story is told of an eminent 
bishop, who was quartered at the house of the wealthiest 
resident of a certain village while his wife was away. 

He is a slim man, and on this occasion, when his host 
inquired in the morning how he had slept, and hoped 
he had = an a ble night, he answered, with 
some vehemence: “No, I did not; I passed a very 
disagreeable night indeed.” 

The bishop departed, and when the wife of his host 
returned, she naturally inquired who had been in the 
house in her absence. 

“ Bishop P——,” said the husband. 

“Bishop P——! Where did you put him to sleep ?” 

“In the spare bed, of course.” 

“In the spare bed!” shrieked the horrified matron. 
“ Why, I put all the silver under the mattress before I 


went away.” 
ee § ieee 


TEACHER: “ You have named all domestic animals 
save one. It has bristly hair, likes dirt, and is fond of 
mud. Well, Tom?” 

Tom (shamefacedly) : ‘“ That’s me.” 

—t 

Burton: “I hear Jinks and Spinks are no longer 
friends.” 

Sprocketts: “ Yes; Spinks called on Mrs, Jinks while 
Jinks was out of town.” 

Burton: “ But there was nothing wrong about that.” 

Sprocketts: “There wasn’t,eh? He wanted to borrow 
Jinks’ bicycle to learn on, and she let him have it.” 


Result of Cricket Competition No. 13. 


No absolutely correct lists of the results of the matches 
ropes come to hand this week, the nearest being that sent 
in by 

MR. EDWARD JONES, 
6 Bank Street, Roseville, Coseley, 
with one mistake. The consolation prize of £25 has 
therefore been forwarded to that gentleman. 


These is a wonderful article in the September number of PEARSON’S MAGAZINE, describing the latest marvel of sclence—liquid afr. 
It is a new discovery of inestimable importance. 


CN. 
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Why Men Need Change of Air. 


Tue Berron 18 EssenTiALLY a Rovina ANIMAL— 
Hence Our Vast COLONIES. 


Ir is notorious that men and women, of the Caucasian 
stock at all events, need change of air, but about the 
reason why they need it there is no agreement of 


place is craved by a deep-seated hereditary instinct. 

There is no doubt about the fact that a change of air 
is beneficial, not only when the change a 

d, but from bad to bad of another kind. A resident 
in Rome, for instance, will often find his health improved 
by removal from the finest quarter of the city to the 

hetto, where, malodorous as the district is, the Roman 
fever seldom penetrates. oy 

An English sufferer from asthma and bronchitis, 
whose home was in a healthy part of Surrey, obtained 
very t relief from o sojourn among the slums of 
Seven Dials. Many other examples might be given to 
show that mere change, irrespective of the qualities of 
the atmospheres exchanged, gives & fillip to the system 
and increases its recuperative power. Equally established 
by experience is the effect of frequent removal from 
place to place on captured animals which are nomadic 
in their wild state. : 

It bas beon observed in England that the wild beasts 
in travelling menageries, notwithstanding the rough 
and cramped accommodation to which they ara con- 
demned, are more healthy and likely to live longer than 
those which have the advantage of scientific care in the 
Zoo ogical Gardens. 

Especially significant is the fact that almost the first 
elephints to bie2d in captivity were thoze in Barnum's 
travelling sko.. There could be no stronger evidence 
that the circumstances under which these animals lived 
wore more conducive to their general health than those 
amid which elephants are kept in Regent’s Park or even 
in the Governnient establishments in India. It is like- 
wise alleged that racehorses are more likely to become 
“stale,” or to deteriorate in condition, when they are 
kept on one racecourse than when they travel about to 
different rucg meetings. 

The epo¥h during which our progenitors were 
savage hunters, with no fixed abode, was so incaleulably 
longer than the most extended estimate of historic 
time, that it is impossible to ignore the influence of 
such a state of things as we find it to-day. 

That the primitive inbabitant of Europe was a wan- 
derer on the face of the earth, like the red man of to- 
day, who got a precarious living by hunting, is abun- 
dantly prove. ith the change of the seasons, or as 
game became scarce in the neighbourhood of his cave 
dwelling, he was compelled to migrate from place to 
piace in search of a bare subsistence. 

That such habits, prevalent through so long a period, 
would be likely to leave a lasting impress on every 
cell and fibre of, the human frame is pronounced more 
than probable. Moreover, if these were the prevailing 
conditions of environments during the manufacture of 
the human constitution, it would seem reasonable to 
infer that somewhat similar conditions would be favour- 
able to the smooth working of the physical machinery 
in modern times. 

It is certain that, if a race of nomads, to whom vagrant 
habits have become a second nature, are compelled to 
remain permanently in one spot, evil consequences 
ensue and these are especially likely to show themselves 
when the general vitality has been lowered by disease. 
Is it nota fair deduction that a renewal of the con- 
ditions to which the constitution of man originally was 
adapted would contribute to the recovery of a normal 
state of health? 


A Case 1 Porxt.—Mother (to Bobbie) : “ You must 
not put off till to-morrow what you can do to-day.” 
Bobbie: “ Then let’s finish the plum pudding.” 


oe 


Littts Mrs. Justwep: “ And do you know my 
husband novereven thinks of so much as going for a 
scuttle of coal without first kissing me!” 

Old Mrs. Hornbcak : “In about two years, m. 


y dear, 
you may consider yourself lucky’if he gets the coal 


“] suPPosE you get a lob of honeymoon couples 
billing and cooing about here?” asked the inquisitive 
stranger of the landlord of our favourite week-end 
seclusion. 

“ Well, ye—es,” replied the man of experience, “ plenty 
of cooing. I manage the rest.” 


PREPARED FOR EMERGENCIES.—Tommy (contemptu- 
ously) : “ What is this noo baby, a boy or a girl P” 

Moree: “Tt’s twins this‘time, Tommy.” 

Tommy (puzzled): ‘‘ What's twins?’ 

Nurse: “ by. it’s a new little brother and a new 
mis se both, Soma y 4, 1 

ommy (after a moment's thou : “I don’t care. 

Ion liek ‘em both.” en) 


greater than most people imagin 

Yaa St then the patched, and finally 
e rag-bag stage 

clothes; but it is not generally known that thousands 

of suits are worn by several different people, not of the 

— family, before they reach the final and last stage 

of all. 


evaded. This is the caso with the provision 1 


the sweat-shops. 
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DON'T WEAR CAST-OFF CLOTHING. 


Most Oxp Surrs anw NURsEeEiEs 


FOR Disease MICROBES, 
Tux traffic in London’s cast-off clothing is gong 


to be a matter of very serious concern to the 

authorities, for the reason that it offers such wide 
opportunities for the 
disease germs throughout the city. 


read of infectious and fatal 


The magnitude of this traffic ina large city is far 
ine. Everyone is familiar 


in the life of an ordinary suit of 


The old clothing of London's millions of people is 


worth thousands of pounde, and is handled by ao regu- 
larly organised trade. 
such clothing increases, the 
microbes becomes correspondingly greater. 


And, of course, as the age of ull 
ril.of their transmitting 


The city is thoroughly canvassed at regular intervals 


by old-clothes merchants. Sometimes they will exchange 
various household articles for cast-off garments, but 
more often they buy them outright. The wholesale 
merchant takes the clothes and cleans them, after a 
fashion, and sells them in turn to some retail man in 
the old-clothes line. 
indefinitely. 
centuge of this clothing bas been left by dead men, who 
have, of course, died from all kinds of diseases. 


And this practice goes on 
Itis estimated that a considerable per- 


The sweat-shop system is still another source of this 
disease danger. A considerable portion of the clothing 
worn in London comes from sweat-shops, whose sanitary 
condition is more or less a mystery. In spite of the 
sanitary and other hygienic laws many of these placcs 
are dark and dirty and offer every opportunity for 
collecting and spreading disease germs. Every garment 
must, of course, be handled repeatedly, an cloth, it 
may be understood, readily transmits microbes. 

he laws which are intended to guard against this 
danger are not rigidly enforced, and are frequently 
airin: 
that all clothing of people who have died of i bohous 
diseases shall be burnt. 

In spite of all efforts of the Health Department, many 

ple will keep the presence of such a sickness in the 
ouse a secret, and there are doctors who are willing to 


accommodate them. As a rule, unless the disease be 
cholera, typhus, or something very alarming, the health 
authorities are easily eluded. 


A similar laxity exists in the sanitary laws governing 
It is probable that a considerable 
percentage of disease, the origin of which has remained 
a mystery, bas been transmitted in this way. This is, of 
course, especially true of cases where the disease could 
only be caught by direct contact. In contagious 
diseases clothing which has been exposed in the sick- 
room is very likely to receive these deadly germs. 

The most common forms of disease germs in old 
clothes are those of typhoid fever, scarlet fever, and 
measles. The germs of these diseases occur in t 
numbers, and are be Saige liable to be transmitted. 
It has been found that germs in articles of clothing 
may be spread broadcast by a pereon merely wearing 
them in crowded streets and public conveyances. Cases 
have frequently occurred where disease has been trans- 
mitted from the contact of pieces of linen in laundries, 
and woollen cloth is a far more dangerous medium. 

In addition to the milder contagious diseases, which 
always are more or less prevalent in England’s capital, 
there is danger of the cid clodlies traffic spreading such 
horrible ailments, as leprosy, yellow fever or small-pox. 
All these diseases are of bacterial origin, and readily 
admit of such transmission. Isolated cases of these 
frightful plagues oecur at intervals, and this rl 
interchange of old clothes offers a dangerous opportunity 
for their dissemination. 

Disease germs are more likely to be received and 
taken into the system from old clothes than from almost 
any other object. A man’s hands are constantly coming 
in contact with some part of his clothes, and germs can 
be carried to the mouth unconsciously. y very 
dangerous germs forms may also be taken into the 
system by inhalation. The most destructixg of all 

gseases, as all the world knows, is consumption of the 
lungs, which annually causes 1,000,000 deaths in 
Europe, and it is probable that a large percentage of 
these deuths is due to germs received in this manner. 

Some riments were recently made upon the 
uniforms of the German army. In the same company 
of a certain regiment three officers contracted tuber- 
culosis so quick: ow! after the other that the doctor 
was.convinced that there was something wrong in 


the room where all three slept. The rcom was used as 
a place to store uniforms, as well as for a sleeping 
apartment. 


en 
The physician first collected on sterilized 
m the room itself, with which he inonulated oon 


insured 
TWO THOUSAND PO 
the conditions named in the notice above. 


some dust foe TT 
inea pigs, without result.. Then on a table which had 
n carefully cleaned he shook some dust from a 
cartridge case, a sabre belt, and an old tunic which had 
not been used for several years, When the guinea pigs 
were inoculated with this, they in three cases: developed 
tuberculosis, thus showing - that old lenté may 
retain seeda of disease for an astonishingly long time, 


4 


“Wesk ENDIKG 
Sept, 2, 1893, 


Have a Baby Show Party. 


Tux “baby show.” party is the latest invention of the 
cople who are always amusing themselves and their 
riends by devising original entertainments. 
If you meditate giving a “baby show” 
must ask your 


: Y, you 
j ests to send you in adv. hi 
earliest photographs which they bee had taken. = 

When the day of the event arrives you must arrange 
the pictures round the walls of one of the rooms. Each 
picture must have a number, and it.is to be hoped for 
your future peace of mind, that you will have taken the 
precaution to provide for the identification of these 
various counterfeit presentments in case the originals 
ma: = — 5 ny a own pictures. 

uest is provi wi cil and paper, an< 
makes alist of the pictures as he intenprets t os, 10 rs 
speek. Pd — on : John Smith; No. 2 

a ones; No. 3, Ka ross and h : 
William ; No. 4, the Brown family. silane 

The person. who identifies correctly the largest number 
of pictures receives-a prize. 

t an affair of this kind recently there was a vast 
amount of fun and not a little resentment, A certain 
picture of a particularly bouncing baby was almcst 
unanimously decided on as the young image of a 
strapping athlete. When it tamed out to be the picture 
of a dainty young lady, taken in the good while ago 
there came very near being some coldness in the 
atmosphere. 

Also, there was a bright and lovely little cherub who 
was generally thought to be the antecedent of one of the 
beautiful young women present. It was claimed, how. 
ever, by the homeliest girl in the house, who almost burst 
into tears when she saw the blank looks on the faces of 
the guests. 


Cer-rashi!..., 


** Pearson’s Weekly ”’ Railway and 
Cycling InsGrance. 


474 INSURANCE CLAIMS HAVE BEEN PAiD 
(Including one of a Thousand Pounds.) 


This Ins 
extent of 


ce holds good for any number of claims ty th: 
2000—n0t for one only. 


$2000 Specially Guaranteed 


OceaN ACCIDENT AND GUARANTEE 


CorPoraTion LIMITED. 
40, 42, and 4, MOORGATE STREET, LONDON £.C. 


whom Notice of Claims, under the following conditions, must | 
ie sent Pe A seven days to ws gions obtrecas ase 


INSURANCE TICKET. aprlicable to passenger trains ia 


fed under Section 33 of the Ocean Accident and Guarantee 
aie Company, Limited, Act, 1890. os 


TWO THOUSAND POUNDS 


will be paid by the above tion to the legal septounntativg of any 
person ad anaccident to the a inw an a Reccaae wits a 
ordinary ticket-bearing passenger uding holders of scason a: 
excursion tickets, and post-office officials in any of the railway sorts 
vans, and railway servants trave kee rg or railway servan 
ticket in an ordinary carriage), and who, at time of such acci'c:’, 
had in his, or gee care mgea the Insurance Coupon on the front pu, 
or the paper in which it is, with his, or her, signature, written i: 
ink or pencil on the space vided at the foot. This paper may be |{- 
at his, or bee, place , 80 long as the on ig is signed. : 
PROVIDED ALSO, that the said sum will be paid to the le>.! 
representatives of such yerson injured should death result from st": 
accident within three ca months: thereafter, and that notice ¢ 
the accident be ys within three days of its occurrenco. : y 
One Hi Pounds will be paid to whomecever tho Editor»: 
Pearson's Weekly may decide to be Next-of-kin of any Cyekas 
who meets his death by an_ accident while actualiy rider, 
, provided that deceased at the time of such acvide wit, 
* - Br comarence Cowen on A 
first page, or the paper which * » wit is, or hoy 
usual ture, written in ink or pencil on the o provided at the 
foot, that death occurred within twenty-four hours thereafter, an 
ven of such accident to tho said Corporation © 


entitles the holder to the benefit of, and is subject to, tho eondition...o° 
the *‘ Ocean Accident and Guarantee Company, Limited, Act, 


The Purchase ae ication ts admitted to be the payment of 4 
Premium under See. 34 of the Act, A Print of the Act can be seen at ths 
office of this Journal, or of the said Co No person can recor. 
on more than one Coupon Ticket of thie paper in respect of the same i's". 


rs a uly twe: onths' swbscrip- 
-L0F We yas IY Denes a oir newnagent.or 
the pub: not, ering e-period covercd by their 
vecrtpsion, i the eoupo or per on their person. 
neosseasy. J m 
caer of the nape don, 


Rf 
tion 
te i, OF COEFF the pa: 
‘ y Tal 
Ras Wests biscee Loken Wb and 
e will be sent in exchange. 


x BEBE SIFY that the premium in respect “f 
tae Sut INSURANCE and also 


General 
Sor 


cone 
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See what an egotistical hunted bacheloe has to say about “ Match-Making Matroas” in this week's HOME NOTES. 
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<i GRAHAM & CO’S as 


MONSTER GiF Ts. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE. Mears. GRAHAM '& 00. intena to present their customers with Monster Parcel asa moans 


HBGYTPE TIAN GOLD SEVPwWBEL.LaRyT. 
For the small Gum of Gs. 64. we will send as follows: 


NOT A TOY. gre Gent's Er reg itr ae eect = Sar atee i 


FOR 
One Gent's Carbon or one Lad . Our price 3; 
Fashionable ~ 
A One Gente Carbon Diamond Sree ne Lady Fas tooabie root sas peice ro 6/6 


One Pair of Cuff Links, or one 


ore) | 


suiiuliat Suseise: outlay occ te ee es 


KEYLESS WATCHES 


Usually sold af Half-e- Guinea. 
Mivery Watch is Carefully Sxamined, Tinos of and Guaranteed & Correct Time- 


The wonderful Metal Polish. tiailias gold, silver, electro, brase, 

copper, nickel, tin, &. No other polish equals it for quick, easy, 

perfect results, A pennyworth of Pyn-ka will do more work and better . 

work than thrice the sum spent otherwise. Pyn-ka in tablets and 
paste, 1d. to 6d, All stores, oilmen, grocers, &. 


The Lustre Lasts! 
Leaves No Scratches! 


: " ‘We do this to save the enormous cost of advertising, aeeiony to give our castomers the benefit 
‘we cannot supply two to one If you 
Ae we en aT oes ey and eond for more parcels you cannot 
’ MONEY RETURNED Pe NoT 4s REPEBSENTED. 


ROTE.—The entire parcel will be sent for 6; Each customer will recei 
gratis one of our BANDSOMBLY IELUSTRATED CATALOGUES. he care naey an ne eens 


Guczanteos re 6s. 64. MONSTER PRESENTATION PARCEL, inclading the RANDSOME 
steed olng KEYLESS WATCH. 


If you suffer-from headache, brain 
weariness, fatigue and exhaustion, 
you will be giad to know of a cure 
which is highly recommended by the 
Lancet and British Medical ‘ournal, 
that is absolutely safe to take, and 

= — 5 which proves it power the moment 

enreneenee - Y itis used. Incumerable testimonials BP 


‘A ‘ been received to its efficacy in : y . i " : 
COMPLETE. Fo tamentis removing the most painful gE lial a , with one voice, in the cleirest and most 
yess ; headaches. ; ! convincing language, that the MOST AD- 
rROM | Bishop's Citrate of C_ffeine 


MIRABLE timekcepers, the MOST SATIS- 
isof the greatest value to overworked cy "iy 
business men, wearied students, and Ee 
ladies who are prostrated by the ex- ANT 


FASTORY pocsessions, (hc MOST CRATI- 
FYING of purchases, are H, SAMUEL'S 
; WORLD-| “FAMED W ICHES, 

Read this letter! It is 


citement of shopping and sight- 
= ¥ cecing: It acts Te ae invigorating DE LICIOUS FREE San ete cs THOUS | Cre ont of aia 
Kia PUREL i tonic for the tired body and over- NDS received, Lawton & 


skips, pe ! Ohtham. 


Mr. HW. Samue 
ui 'y 2%, 1898, 
Dear Sir,—T "hate much 
pleusare im secdiag you 
a fw Waewia praise oj = 
Watch I purchased 
three years ago. I iive 


Or 
CETABLE 0 1 worked brain, and is most pleasant 


and refreshing. Test 
it, and take care the 
label bears the name 
of ALFRED BISHOP. 
Of all VP pia at 
1/1% and 2} 


LEMONADE 


AND tions, THE = pe 


RIPE FRUIT DRINKS.| ee al 
g nay have watches 
Q@id. tr 2 Gals. |§ ae 


LEMONADE, LIME FRUIT, pasa 


FOR SOUPS, SAUCES, 
SANDWICHES. 
HAL? SHE PRICE OF MEAT EXTRACTS. 


Scld by Grocers, Chemists, etc. 


tested i¢ with one ewhich, 
bunght elaochere, whieh coat I 
wmeurky tiree timee the 
invent I gave for yours,and 
IT And your watch to be the 
beet, 2 asall recommend it 
to all I kanw av an un § 


Obthined in -H. Samuel's fol bee 
vOUR = wait Grip: entitied the Fairy Bet. RASPBERRY, &c. B TIONS, | H. Saimvel'e ree ith pou gees 
By an entirely » ‘ovel method itholds | REFRESHING, COOLING, DELICIOUS. | §@@ wonderful FULL-PLA PLATE LE Js igard) Toonkae Piet. 


tho Elouss or shirt without aity hooks or clips in the Of all Grocers. Price 43d. g talance, enamel Cial lass, ects hands in trout. 
inpostile NEW Heid niadittigtee Samriz 6 Stamps. Ma Fitted in strony, w ecitl material prepared t> exas ste TesemLle 
+ The Fairy i Real Silver in appcarance. Supp on lete, Nee ee. rted instructions, and 

in| ew, niakes thy Waint at the me tine round om TL ERQMABE IN A a H. SAMUEL'S SPECIAL BONUS EE GIFT on toe igtof 1£,6, ‘This is but one ct 
pretty achieved ney ee H. Samuel's marvellous productions. Otier equally astonisi.ing manufactures at 


fs ¥ yretty in way never 
Catalogue and sid Toeiimontale free. a ene by all J 256., 528. Gd., &c., are illustrated in H, Smunei's new REPERTOIRE oF a ING. 
4 A) Vicase —— this paper, t Ie. 1s, 24... From the pro- grand a a ih nearly ly 3,000 See ugs. Shows every vai 
8 TMB ROAD SKATH CO., sore 'D SIL’ adornincnis, all of newes rorki 
- ‘7 Osford Btreet, London, W. riers ene 3 wr BLOUSE < ¥ valuo. Privos rango from f/+ uv HUNDREDS of Testimoni: oe d 
all jarts of the worlkd, and 
NATURE’S OWN 


are given in t's bo sk 
A COOKERY BOOK FREE. Ning PRESS OF CREAT BAiTAIN. 
EXTRACT OF sayy 


4 UNANIMONS Opiniouk&of tt 
ay Every eae aa My of r this Suse gat; give pablica 
jon, which plaiuly she 8 tiie 
(ning 100 orgind sete: fore kinisof{] EXTRAS t uae wig acndcce ole Sees, SUR agri 
Sours, Fish, Savouries, Invalid Cookery, FRUVIL” is the perfection o 


tration, bei the juice s orn * ABOLISHE mt 4 ; genie ine aed a ba volume 
and Sweets, frce to everyone who writes concentration, being “7: ee ene. +a wil “particwiars 0 ‘amuel’s SPECIAL BONUS 
hisor her name and address on the outside or essence of Ri i s be isT 8 


eo pe erat emcee vied Ra Me FREE awomest purcha- ens. 
ene: prepare ready fo! . om 7 = addition t> the m 
wrapper taken from a jar of our Extract, OF ALL GROCERS. PRICE Get. ; , obtri:.c une sending direct tto H. Sainwel for ' 


lons value § 


yiirements, 

NLISTS of proeeenta for plecdte n, Waive rth: wonder. 

DE CARLE & SON as ag Aorta rs 
x 3 ec 5 AY sends i 

3 BUTELY ERE Cut this announce we:t from 


NORWICH. Peareon’s Weekiy, aud encloga it with all orders. 


ae FOR SUMMER EVENINCS. : is 23,69 8 en 
CAMPBELL'S Cold Medal | A He SARAUGL, UT Uishicacei" 1 MANGRESTER, 
LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT CO.|] _ ptacs, MELODEONS Fone oS NS ; 


Linitep, With Organ and Celeatla 


9 FENCHURCH AVENUE, LONDON, E.C. J ons, and charming ol ** WORTH A GUINEA A BOX.”’ 


| ‘BEDSTEADS 2 (fu Reet) seceeresta 
DESCRIPTION age p The solemn Paciin, the soul: 
: FOR DOMESTIC OR INSTITUTION USE. 4 2 1 cry ype nea, 
Ac DIRECT FROM MANUFACTORY. . 
ce? fi BEDDING. 3 ) : 
y ‘ r Ah > Spring 3 piptirecess, = 
ty 31, SON'S CIPO yr psot 3 te eodon 
4 . Canmphes Mle : 
E'LCORN a a TA ee 
* seed i P y nib © a P.0.0. D for the amonnt. 


and post it to us. The Company has nc 
connection with any other Lrand. 


The outy Painless corn cure, Either sent carri idin Gt. Britain & Ireland. 
as Sas 200,000 TESTIMONIALS. 
id H&S NEVES 7 Professor Buows, tne Charon Helnteon, 5 ware POR ALL 
ss nd Wr Nip 
BEEN KNOWN TO FAIL. : CIE a eae ee Fintet Tortranen's 


CARRIAGE PAID. Packed jscount for Cash, | Lists arnt cut ig tavical Ir Rtamp 


’ . BIRM ) Bx: Musical Instrument Makers, 
ew 8 SILEX, A Aire 8 rt Bt, 3 RM INGHAM. ONG Trouete 8 GLASGOW. Fetablished iv years, suct AS 


Seen out? To ee gn] PES eee Verna. SICK HEADACHE, CONSTIPATION, 
dressers . directions. 


JCURED bin necnr soe 
Tobaccontate, “conse The 1% box contains 86 pills. 


( » 
Penta uaa “Le Res uemet ese” | WEAK STOMACH, IMPAIRED DIGESTION, 
RICHEST IN CREAM, M eS) em sain as 10 boxes VEA 
FOR ALL PuRPosES romaccomrars Es IS NOW SIX MILLION BOXES YEARLY, 
OF FRESH MILK 1 = PREPARED ONLY BY THE PROPRIETOR, 


LE” S SED Gp] sonceReD LER, AnD _FEMALE_ AILMENTS. 
ill be feund invaluable during this Hot Weather.| . == es 


“AS Of Tose’ i ; that huve cver cone unccr my tor and they on. y 
“Re all grads Se btn bees teccived from $1 ALBERT STREET, # retire triad to ad ertiao thersciven nd_or Camp. 
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N. 
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Hairdressers Fined up. 


ouse, -_| THOMAS BEECHAM, ST. HELENS, LANCASHIAG, 
THE MOST PoP’ , ue ae ert 
Leta SOF ULAR -AND SAFE INFANTS’ FOOD, Maneger: H. MYERS Sold by all Druggists and Patent Medicine Dealers Everymhere, 
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A Surrerer From tHe Heat informs me that he 
recently bathed in one of the largest swimming baths 
in London, and for some days afterwards suffered 
from a severely inflamed throat. With this experi- 
ence to look buck upon, he not unnaturally asks the 
question, “Are public baths conducive to public 
health ?”. I shall be very pleased to hear 
the experiences of other readers who patronise 
London baths, and the more so because I have heard 
of a somewhat similar case before. Personally, I 
have never bathed much in London swimming baths, 
but when and where I have there has never been any 
cause for complaint. My correspondent, however, 
quotes some report issued in this country, in which 
the writer observes “that before anyone entered the 
water it was so full of microbes that it hardly seemed 

aible that one more could find room. But twelve 
foe later, after about 200 of all sorts and conditions 
of bathers had been in, it contained no fewer than 
90,090 germs tu the cubic centimetre, and the germs 
were of a distinctly unpleisant character.” Germ 
stories have no terror for me. So long as I can’t see 
the gerins and they do not interfere with my bodily 
comfort, they are welcome to share my water, just as 
Tam told they frequent my railway carriage cushions, 
and mostly everything else. The question is whether 

re ure any the worse fur using ae swimming 
Paths, and on this point I should like to collect 
evidence. 

J. M.C, writes: “I have heard it stated that, in some 
parts of the country, the carrying of a dead body 
along a private path makes that path legally a public 
thoroughfare. Is that so?”——————-That is an article 
of belief in some parts; but I don’t fancy that there is 
any law to that effect. I once witnessed an cccur- 
rence of the kind. I was staying at a farmhouse 
outside a little village; a lane from the village ran 
pst the farmhouse, but as it was a very bad road the 
farmer allowed people to go through his yard. One 
morning I noticed that he w.s very securely faustenin 
his yates, and I learnt that it was to prevent a funera 
cortége from passing through his yard and making 
it a right of way. 


Most people have a grievance either against the price 
of bread or the anomalies of a railway company or 
the impositions of the tax makers, or have some other 
well founded cause for complaint. If any reader 
fee's strongly on a point of this sort let him send 
along full particulars to this office, and we w'll do our 
est to help him, Communications should be keptas 
near as possible within two hundred and fifty words, 
and should be addres:ed in an envelope marked 
“Grow.” in the top left-hand corner. Those which 
are of the greatest interest will be dealt with in P.W., 
aud pencil-cases given to the senders. 


ALrHa comes to me for advice on a very delicate sub- 
ject indeed. His twenty-first birthday came to pass 
recently, and he was presented with a silk handker- 
chief from a lady with whom he lodged for some 
time, but whose establishment he Jeft about three 
months ago. This lady has a daughter who will also 
be twenty-one in a month’s time, und ALPHA is very 
much perplexed to know whether a present to this 
young lady could be construed into meaning some- 
thing more than a wish to reciprocate her mother's 
kindness. Both the young people have been 
acquainted for five years; but they aro nothing more 
than friends—at least, ALPHa’s feelings are that way. 

The difficulty may be got over by your 

sending along some trifle, and making it your business 

to see that she reads the number of P.W. containin 
this reply. The yog lady will quite onderstand 
then that you are simply reciprocating in a delicate 
fashion her mother's kind wishes. 


Is it possible,” asks JEHOSHAPHAT, “for a man to be 
too polite? Amongst m acquaintances I number 
one or two who are fairly bristling with points of 
etiquette, which stick out from them in all directions. 
They are dangerous to the peace and well-being of 
Society, and ought to be suppressed hb: Ww. 
I believe in being gentlemanly and ordinaril 
polite, but I cannot stand the man who will 
apologise if you step on his toe.” There is 
certainly always something suspicious about the man 
who goes far out of his way to express to you his 
gratitude or to apologise to you profusely forsomething 
which has never happened at all. I heard it from the 
lips of the manager of a big hotel that he is always 
wary of the guest who makes a point of being 
excessively polite and of gushing over the excellence of 
thal ag in the establishment from the salt to the 
service. It means that he wants to get into his good 
books, as there is considerably more in the way of nice 
talk about him than there is of necessary cash. This, 
however, is only one species of the over-polite person. 
The lady brand is particularly to be watched, for in nine 
cases out of ten she will say the bitterest things behind 
your back. Noreasonably-minded person looks formore 
than ordinary common from any of his 
fellow-creatures. Gratitude can be expressed in a few 
choice words, and made to mean more than a novel 
fall of gushing and shallow expressions. 


>a See fs 


In this week’s P.W. you will find the first coupon in 
connection with the Football Competition. I feel 
sure that those of my readers who entered for this 
particularly popular form of making money last year 
will do so again this, and I should be greatly oblized 
to them if they will mention the scheme to those who 
are not already readers of the paper. 


WHILE on this subject I ehould like to remind you that 
there are a great many people around you who are 
ignorant of the big Five Pound Note distribution 
scheme we have on. It is just as likely as not that 
lying in my safe is an envelope containing the address 
of your next door neigh)our, or of your fellow-worker, 
or of your train friend, who is jogging along in blissful 
ignorance, while a word from you would result ina 

t-oard coining along, and a crisp £5 note sailing 
rom this office to its right and proper destination. A 
tip to a friend doesn't cost much exertion, and it may 
result in cementing the friendliness which already 
exists between you. 


Brixton wants to know where the toddy-tree grows. 
He has heard that such a tree exists for the free 
supply of intoxicants, and as he is, in common with 
many others, particularly thirsty and short of cash at 
this time of year, he wants to know if he could grow 
one in his back garden. I doubt if the 
piece of timber in question would flourish even in the 
rich soi] which characterises the average Brixton 
back garden. If, however, you can scrape together 
sufficient capital to carry you over to South America, 
you will find the toddy-tree flourishing in abundance 
at the present time. It is little used by man, but 
offers its liquora to the myriads of beetles which creep 
around in that part of the world, notably to the 
Oriyctes Hercules. When this fellow goes on the 
spree he never goes alone, but collects his friends and 
acquaintances, and, adjourning to a neighbouring 
toddy-tree, they lacerate the bark with their powerful 
horns, wallow in the out-flowing juices, and then lie 
about in a state of helpless intoxication. 


A CORRESPONDENT sends me a play-bill, which to my 
mind is the most extraordinary ever distributed 
amongst the members of any community : 


NEW THEATRE, ABERDARE. 
STOP! STOP!! STOP!!! TO-NIGHT! TO-NIGHT! 
Under the Distinguished Patronage & Presence of 


JOSEPH PRICE, 


WHO RETURNED FROM FRISON LAST NIGHT, 


A Special Performance 


OF THE 


SINS OF THE NIGHT 
WILL BE GIVEN. 
Come in Thousands to Welcome our Townsman Hone. 


Time and Prices as Usual. 
Shocking, isn’t it ? 


PETERSEN 18 very much disgusted at the custom 
adopted by a large number of people of continually 
using the same exclamation, or of “running in” some 
particular word or quotation at every conceivable 
opportunity. He says: “One manI know is always 
using the word ‘consistent,’ and he rams it into you 
at every turn, mostly at the wrong time.”. 
A great many people suffer in this melancholy 
fashion. It is really only necessary for some strong- 
minded, but sympathetic, friend to call their 
attention to the monotony of the habit to break 
them of it. There is on the staff of this paper 
a brilliant young writer, who, when addressing you, 
introduces the expression “you know” at the end of 
almost every sentence. The expression in his case, us in 
the case of most other sufferers, means absolutely 
nothing, and is spoken quite unconsciously. It is a 
particularly disagreeable thing to tell a man not to 
use certain expressions, even if he be your chum, 
but you must eithcr do that or put up with the 
inconvenience. 


CERTAIN CORRESPONDENTS, who I am happy to say 
are very few, are hereby “capecttally ifoway that no 
notice is or will be taken of “corrections” of alle 
mistakes occurring in the columns of P.W. if they are 
written on post-cards. Even in writing to an Editor, 
it is not necessary to the spread of historical or 
scientific truth to couch a correction in insulting 
language. It is quite possible to tell the truth politely 
even if you do use a post-card in the hope that your 
“correction” of the supposed mistake will gain a 
wider publicity. 


W. M. E. writes: “I recently had an ument with 
friend, and knowing, through reading the Answers to 
Correspondents page in P.W., of your Solomonistic 
powers, I am asking you to decide which of us is in 
the right. I stated that it was quite possible for a 
man to write grammatically and express himself per. 
fectly without necessayily having the power to ana lyse 
a sentence—in fact, hardly knowing a noun from an 


adjective, but gaining his Abies y simply by read- 
ing good English ; whilet my frien thought this was 
im possible. Undoubtedly you are correct. 


The mere fact of a man expressing himself in 
perfect manner does not necessarily imply that his 


“THAT'S FROM P.w.I" 


ep ee 


WELE ENDING 
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knowledge of the words he uses, or their combina! jon 
is more than superficial. It may ke. merely pa:rot 
talk. On the other hand, it is quite possible, and very 
often is the cas>, that a man whose knowledge of tlie 
English language is excellent, may converse in a 
manner that is noticeable for the inaccuraciesof itso). 
struction. Badly expressed sentences and ircorrect'y 
pronounced words do not in evry case imply absolu‘e 
ignorance on the part of the speaker. 

THE following are the winners of the three Bouloena 
tickets offered to collectors sending in the lar.o¥ 
amonnt for the FrEsH AIR Funp between Aug, 34), 
and 16th: Mra. Russell, City Chambers, Edinburs'; . 
A. W. Moulding, 8 Cobham’s Buildings, 53 1,,-| 
Street, Liverpool; Miss S. Owen, 1 Chester Vjl',,; 
Farnborough, R.S.0., Kent. 


Yet another of my little friends has been busy colle +t. 
ing money for the FrEsu Air Funp. This time it j; 
little Miss Bessie Levy, of Walton-on-Thames, vw), 
has devoted the past few weeks of her seven years 
to going about with her three-year-old brother nn] 
pleading on behalf of the little gutter children whom 
the F.A.F. benefits. Tho result of her efforts is thit 
the fund is swelled by 15s. 8d. 


H. S.—Certainly send along your field glasses. Tli-y 
will be sold to the best advantage, and the moncy p .. 
to the F.A.F. 


Amount Previously Acknowledged, £1,982 195.11 | 
Orpinary SUBSCRIPTIONS: 


Hi, W. Oakeley, £2 23, ; Rev. W. H. Powell, 1Cs.; E. A. Peed, Is.; 8, 
d.; D., £10; E. J, Edwards and Friends, 58.; Vimt Ios!) 1. 
Virtus, 58.; Lulu, Dolly, and Laurie, 1s. 6d.; Matge, $e.; Cornist: 6) r 
6a. 9d.; Clement, ; ee 
1g.; Two Wellwishers, 28. 3d.; A. H. T., 28 
H. A. M. 


other's Sako, E. B., 1s. 6d.; KE. Grant, ls.; Murry How: 
1s.; Readora of Fratxnaxp Wortp, £8 23.; A Holiday Maker, : 
Murray, 10s.; E. B.,5e.; Four Little Children (Worthin-), 1 

(St. Columb), 36. ; Valdar (not the Oft-Born), 9d. ; Lewis, Is. 

Siwel, $d.; Fee, 28,; E. 1., 28.; Slespy Joe, 2d.; Miss M. Jot 
Dorothy Dawson, 66.; E. J. Deane, £2 23.; I. P., 9.; E. H 
tephenson and Fricnid< 


Irish Friend. #1; Hum: , Margery, an 

3s.; E. F. Whitley, £2; ‘Herne Hill, £1; Little Charlie, 4s. / 1 
Albanagh, 18.; Baby F; 

8s. ; Long Delay, 3s.; M. ls 

Arrowsmith, 2s, 6d. ; Result of Cricket Competition No. 1, 21-11. 


1s. Cd.; A. R., +, 23. 3d.; B, . 
Bobbie's Sake, £1; O » 28.; C, W. Parkea, 108.; Chagford. 4s. ; i): 
castrian, 1s. ; ‘* e Diem” {Exning), 2s. 6d.; An Offering of Ur: 
tude, 5s,; Ellen and Gla/ys, 1s. Gd. ; iM. A. B.’s Mite, Is. edo; 21>. 
Mackenzie, 5s, 

COLLECTED : 


Captain and Officera Port Caledonia, £1; Employees, por Mrs. 
Russell, City Chambers, Edinbro’, £4 43. 9d.; Winnie Coo, 
9s. ld.; Mra. James Robinson, 5¢.; Dolly and Gladys, ss. 1:1.; 
Joyce Burges, 5s. 31. ; Louie Bmith, Is. 6d.; K.C., lus; Anu. 
33.; A. W. Moulding, £2 158. ; Linnard “H. Cosall, 1s. ; 1. 
Salmon, Ss.; Anon., 36. $d.; Lilian Allen, 28. 5d. ; 

Hal, 5s, Gd,; B. H. Bullen, I4s.; ‘‘ Joke,” 58.; A Nololy 


Sampson McKinley, $s.; Mra, Mais, 53.; Victoria Bar, leirs, ! >t 
Africa, per H. B. Ellis, £2 58.; May M'Nanght, 10s. Gd. ; Mews 

-M. , China, r A. T. Westerberz, £1. 11; 
Ubique, 8s, 6d.; H. H. Walmsley, £1 Se.; J. F. Hols ul; M..'. 
L Ss. 94d.; M. K. D. Germiston, 18s.; Edith Cooper, 5s.; Hii 
cont 1s,; RB. E. Livesey, 128. 6d.; Montreux, 98.; Ethel love 


rthwick, 3e.; Miss de Chastelai Casloy and Cousin, Is.0'!.; "1° 

up C. T. O,, 43. 6d.; Ada and Harold Wilson, Is. Rid.; Bent 

foncert held ‘by Reggie and Winnie Grist, Stanloy aul Idi « !. 

Ethel Jane, Nellie Piae, and Frionds, 7s.; Besult of Bazaar |. t's 

Muster and Miss Gibson and Friends, 9s. 7d.; Sale of Progress 

Visitor's Concert, Gilsland Spa Hydro Hotel, £1 183. Gd.; M.U., 95.215 
May Partington, 5e. 3d. 


GRAND (P.W.) TOTAL, £2,079 16s. 3)". 
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Offices: Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 
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Messrs, R. A. THOMPSON & Co. are our Sole Agents in Syiney 
80 Pitt Strect), Melbourne (362 Little Collins Strect), Brisbane (Hutcar 
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BUY DIRECT FROM THE LEADING FIRM OF LONDON COSTUMIERS. 


“ALFOSBCO" Costumes are a 


SOLE 


‘“A’.POSCO" Costumes. The pubii 
All orders must be sent uirect to their London addr 


10/6 | 


‘and Women 


who have to be exposed to the 
bleak uncertainty of our trying 
climate should fortify themselves 
before they faco their daily toil 
with Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa, and’ 
they can then brave cold in 
winter and heat in summer with 
equanimity. The writer speaks 
from personal experience and 
from observation of beneficial 
effects on others. Tea opens the 
pores and temporarily excites, 
coffee stimulates the action of the 
heart, while Dr. Tibbles’ Vi- 
Cocoa gives strength, stamina, 
and builds up and strengthens 
the lung tissues. It is indeed a 
wonderful food beverage. 
Nothing has ever been discovered 
that can appronch it in giving 
lightness of heart, joy of life, 


PATTERNS & SKETCHES POST FREE 


>, of 


DEAIGN No. eS. Ten and Sixpence- 
A Costume uny lady can wear. Tie atine: 
tive * Aliosco" Custume has a ight-fi ting 
bodice. Jt t«prettt y des gned with p cuted 
ifront, and tiimmed with frill of cloth, 
which 44 carried over ho ehouldi rs, alse 


Desian No, 10, Ten and 
Sizpence. A Contume any 
Indy can wear. Mole fn the 
Allen Foster Spectalite 


Serge. Unsurpassed for wear 
anddurabliitv. This attractive 
, Costume hua on tight-fitting 


arge ‘ancy but ons. The bodice. ne sl 


dag agas 


| bedifor, with fll pleated front 
are lined. The +kirt is cut fall aud fn- NexiGs No. Mo. Ten and Six . Thais pretty qaud pret Feipeta a 7 
fleetness of foot, and that general Cost: complete, ‘106; “Alimes” Costume had ae The Mehl tea hice! tuntonae eke 
feeling of comfort which only Great value for Spectiite ser.e—alle lure Theb dice which haped A 
- joney. tethe figure is trimmed with Gincy buttons and tlds ” 
. comes from a full capacity to sketehen post free of cloth coming froin the shoulder. woth smatl pleate aunts ot fre 
) enjoy every pleasure 1 as 7 — |one ther x de: The | gvller and slewsea ity tlie. The cor 
? — moral, Ez: | skirt is cut fll and welt made. rice, Costume com. T) rhew 
AY ‘ | plete, 106; Ekirt a one.5 6, inthe Venetian Whe 
intellectual and physical. m Aeron B CO's | BIS thu wcarnneeu ee 136. Cod fitguarmnted 


Beat value an the | 
word. Draign Now | 
OH fen ermeefully | tT. 
draped skirt, made { 
in all 


mrs: Black, Navy, 
New Blue, Kuby, 


Sb anches wid +. 


\ pri So esarics | 
T T - i i i “ . Price KETCH BOOK OF FASH 
: ES ED dares (a post-card will do), but mention this paper, Alfocco” Skirts. 34." 40 TES” | soe 10 BREE HW BO is Se ASH Ons Post 
'%* FREE, 60, 61 & 62 Bunhill Row, London, E.C. BIG. _ pid. bt exirs. | FREE on application to any part of the world. 
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SPP DDO DOOD OOOO OOOO OA d|| MEN FOSTER & CO., uit. 17 ROSCOE ST., GOLDEN LANE, LONDON. £6. 


IENS 
‘GUINEA-GOLD’' 
a CIGARETTES 


POE OR SS eer ee ersuree 3 a 14 


a never TYRES in declaring them a regular CLINCHER, 

— nae He will admit that , 
2 ees" OGDEN'S “GUINEA-GOLD” CIGARETTES : 
diene are the best he can possibly HANDLE BAR none, 


.. because every component part of 


OGDEN’S “GUINEA-GOLD” CIGARETTES 


is GEARED up to the highest pitch of éxcellence. 
RIMember to avoid Imitations. 
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PEARSON'S WEEKLY, 000 SECS 
_iMakes the oe ee 
"naeword” BEST BEVERAGE 


TO TAKE 


> WITH YOUR MEALS 


carING AND AT 
ALL TIMES. 


FOR MAKING . 


Non ini 
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Caerleon, near Newport, 
Monmouthshir: 


IMITAKE ? EaRLED 


od Rat og ta Fh 


{ 

i 

| 

| 

| 

T have used your extract for the last eight . : 

and find it a most refreshing beverage. My | 
prefer it in the harvest field to the brewer's |. 
Free 11 hope the time will come when your FI: 

Sample Bottle Post will be used in all harvest fields and elsewh.:. | 

| 

{ 

a 

‘| 

‘| 


9 stamps. Yours respectfully, 
Mrs. MORGAN. 


BRALARARFAPRSRALSD 


GALLONS | 
PRIME | Newhall & Mason | 


. Goop : iT’s MASON’S. 


_¥ +) Bottle 


omens 112287 1S l IALI 082 a2 ene 220 mr 


BEER. (|| NOTTINGHAM. __ 
THE CHEAPEST es way Why not have Value for Money 
SAUCE IN //7nt 


MITCHELL’S 


GOLD MEDAL 


“PRIZE CROP ® 


Choice Virginia 


CIGARETTES, 


WEIGHT | D 
FOR PER 8 " 02 
MONEY, | 
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Sold i Proprietors $ Mu ae 
in bottles 8 : Goda OQ yIyS——oEEE——>== 
6°, & 2/- ae Backhouse & Ce 
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